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To the Members 
of 
American Bankers Association 
assembled in New York— 
GREETINGS 
CONGRATULATIONS 
on your splendid record of war service 
and 
BEST WISHES 


on the carrying-through of 
your constructive program 


‘EPTEMBER 





This new home of National 
City’s twenty-eight year old 
Rio de Janeiro Branch is 
the latest re-affirmation of 
this Bank’s belief that the 
Suture of Inter-American 
trade relationship is firmly 


Branches, strategically located 
throughout the Americas, are 
embassies of trade, serving 
National City’s correspondent 
banks, businesses and in- 
dividuals identified with 
Inter-American finance and 


established. 


commerce. 





NINCE The National City Bank of New York established its 
first overseas branch—in Buenos Aires in 1914—this world- 
wide banking organization has been concerned with financing the 
production, manufacture and marketing of South America’s many 
raw materials. It has played a continuing part in the program for 
supplying and adapting modern machinery for efficient development. 
National City officers and staff have been impressed with the 
seriousness of their responsibilities for sharing their knowledge 
of international financial problems with the Bank's customers and 
friends. These men have had long personal experience in Inter- 
American banking and are assisting daily in furthering the sound 
establishment of commercial relations between the Americas. They 
will be glad to consult with you. 


INTER-AMERICAN BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA BRAZIL CHILE CUBA Caibarien PERU Ponce 
Hucnos Aires Rio de Janeiro — Santiago Havana Cardenas Lima REPUBLIC OF 
leees Pernambuco | Valparaiso Cuatro Caminos Manzanillo PUERTO RICO PANAMA 
B Aires) conten (Havana) Matanzas San Juan Panama 
(Buenos Aires) Sao Paulo COLOMBIA Galiano Santiago Arecibo URUGUAY 
Plaza Once _ CANAL ZONE Bogota (Havana) Bayamon Montevideo 
(Buenos Aires) Balboa Barranquilla La Lonja MEXICO Caguas VENEZUELA 
Rosario Cristobal Medellin (Havana) Mexico City Mayaguez Caracas 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


66 Branches in Greater New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Correspondents Everywhere 
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PAYING TELLER 









, The women who’ve come from their homes 
to work as welders and riveters, ship- 
builders and airplane makers . . . and 
those who spend sun-up to sundown on our farms 
to help feed a heartier eating America—have all 
had their efforts acknowledged. 

How about a tribute to the women who work 
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in banks? Banking is an essential industry and 
women engaged in banking are ‘‘women war 
workers’’— deserving of an equal share of the 
plaudits of a grateful country. 

It’s time, too, for a salute to the foresight and 
progressiveness of bankers who’ve cooperated with 
the nation’s women-power drive and trained and 
utilized women for the important bank 
task of ‘‘teller”’. 

Let’s remember that a war job for 
a woman is not necessarily limited to 
work in a war plant. It is any job 
essential to our civilian economy and 
our Victory effort. 
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A PROFITABLE VOLUME OF SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS!” 


@ How did 4e get them? He mailed a coupon like the one below. Installed the 
Todd Special Checking Account Service which best met his bank’s individual 
needs...and gave his customers what they wanted, on a “pay-as-you-go” basis: 
convenience, safety, freedom from minimum balance requirements. 

Then he used the tested methods which other banks have employed success- 
fully to obtain a paying volume of such accounts. Todd supplied these promo- 
tional ideas, too. 

The same information is available to you, without obligation, of course. Just 
mail the coupon. Z 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
I should like to have more details about the Todd Special Checking 
Account Services and the promotional material that helps to get 
profitable accounts. 
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The Invisible Force that Helps Build Ships 


Behind the American shipyards now 
astounding the world with their pro- 
duction records lies the story of 
materials, 

Take manganese. Insufficiently pro- 
duced in the United States, this “starch 
of steel” is vital in making plates for 
ships. Back before Pearl Harbor, a cer- 
tain group of importers in the South 
saw the need coming. They decided to 
fill warehouses with it, but needed a 
bank loan to do the job on the scale 


they had in mind. Their local bank, 
after loaning them its legal maximum, 
called in the Chase National Bank. A 
further loan was arranged, and tons 
of manganese were brought safely 
within American borders. 

Today high-grade steel for ships and 
many other war needs flows, in part at 
least, because of the far-sightedness of 
this group of importers, aided by 
banking—the invisible force that helps 
make munitions. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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ECAUSE a bank handles all 
B types of negotiable instru- 
ments, and some that are not 
negotiable, it is important to every- 
one in banking to understand what 
makes an instrument negotiable, 
and how non-negotiable instru- 
ments may be handled. 

The basis for negotiability is set 
forth in the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, which has been passed in all 
states. 


What Negotiability Is 


The characteristics of negotiabil- 
ity is described in Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary as _ follows: 
“Assignable or transferable in the 
ordinary course of business; specif- 
ically transferable by delivery with 
or without endorsement, as the case 
may be, so that the title passes to 
the transferee.” 

A negotiable instrument is (a) 
an order or (b) a promise to pay. 
A depositor orders his bank to pay 
a certain sum to a named payee 
when he writes a check. A borrower 
promises to pay the bank a certain 
sum at a certain time, when he signs 
a note. However, negotiable instru- 
ments must be in the right form. A 
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Every Bank Employee Must Know 
Negotiable Instruments 


promise to pay or an order to pay 
might not bé negotiable. In fact, 
there are some orders to pay and 
some promises to pay which cannot 
be passed from one person to an- 
other by endorsement or delivery. 


Characteristics of A Negotiable 
Instrument 


Section I of-the Negotiable In- 
struments Act reads as follows: 

“An instrument, to be negotiable, 
must conform to the following re- 
quirements: 1. It must be in writing 
and signed by the maker or drawer; 
2. Must contain an UNCONDI- 
TIONAL promise or order to pay a 
SUM CERTAIN in MONEY; 3. Must 
be payable on demand, or at a fixed 
or determinable future time; 4. 
Must be payable TO ORDER or TO 
BEARER; and 5. Where the instru- 
ment is addressed to a drawee, he 
must be named or otherwise indi- 
cated therein with reasonable cer- 
tainty.” 

A negotiable instrument must be 
IN WRITING. It is not proper to 
pay money from a depositor’s ac- 
count if he gives oral instructions 
to do so. 

It MUST BE SIGNED by the 









Is it proper to accept a Post Office Money Order with three endorsements on it? 
If a check reads “‘Pay to’’, is it negotiable? 





maker or drawer. An _ unsigned 
check is not negotiable. 


What Makes A Promise 
Unconditional 


A negotiable instrument must be 
an UNCONDITIONAL promise or 
order to pay. If a man orders an 
automobile from a dealer and signs 
a document promising to pay a cer- 
tain amount when and if the auto- 
mobile is delivered, he is not sign- 
ing a negotiable instrument. He is 
merely signing an order or a con- 
ditional sales contract, because the 
promise is not unconditional. He 
will pay it only on the condition 
that he receives the car named. 

The word UNCONDITIONAL is 
defined in the Act in Section III, as 
follows: “An unqualified order or 
promise to pay is unconditional 
within the meaning of this act, 
though coupled with: 1. An indi- 
cation of a particular fund out of 
which reimbursement is to be made, 
or a particular account to be debited 
with the amount; or 2. A statement 
of the transaction which gives rise 
to the instrument. But an order of 
promise to pay out of a particular 


Is a bank money order a negotiable instrument? 


If a check reads “Pay John Doe” and it is presented for payment at the window by 
John Brown, is it safe to cash it if both John Doe and John Brown have endorsed it? 


These are questions which can be answered after read- 


ing this article. Can you answer them correctly now? 
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Some Common Non- 
Negotiable Instruments 


1. Post office money order. 


2. An order to a bank to pay 
a stated amount to a named 
person but not containing the 
additional words “to the order 
of” or “to bearer.” 


3. Notes not made payable 
“to the order of.” 


4. Bonds made payable only 
to named payees. 


5. Any document labeled 


“non-negotiable.” 

6. Express money orders not 
made payable “to the order of” 
or “to bearer,” 

7. Bank money orders not 
made payable “to the order of” 
or “to bearer.” 

8. Letters of Credit. 

9. Travelers’ Checks 

10. Drafts payable only to a 
named payee or conditioned on 
some event such as the arrival 
of goods consigned to the payee. 


11. Straight bill of lading. 





fund is not conditional.” 
This justifies the use of voucher 
checks. 


Meaning of “Sum Certain” 


Note that the law says that the 
order or promise must be to pay a 
SUM CERTAIN in money. In order 
to clarify the meaning of “sum cer- 
tain”, the act contains an explana- 
tion in Section II, which reads as 
follows: ”The sum payable is a sum 
certain within the meaning of this 
act, although it is to be paid: 

1. With interest; or 2. By stated 
installments; or 3. By stated install- 
ments, with a provision that, upon 
default in payment or any install- 
ment or of interest, the whole shall 
become due; or 4. With exchange, 
whether at a fixed rate or at the 
current rate; or 5. With costs of 
collection or an attorneys’ fee, in 
case payment shall not be made at 
maturity.” 

In Section I, we read that a nego- 
tiable instrument must be payable 
on demand or at a fixed or deter- 
minable future time. Section IV of 
the Act explains this further, as 
follows: “An instrument is payable 
at a determinable future time, with- 
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in the meaning of this act, which is 
expressed to be payable: 1. at a 


- fixed period after date or sight; or 


2. On or before a fixed or deter- 
minable future time specified there- 
in; or 3. On or at a fixed period 
after the occurrence of a specified 
event, which is certain to happen, 
though the time of happening be 
uncertain. 

“An instrument payable upon a 
contingency is not negotiable, and 
the happening of the event does not 
cure the defect.” 

It is important for everyone 
handling negotiable instruments to 
note the last sentence of Section IV: 
“An instrument payable upon a 
contingency is not negotiable. 


The Most Important Characteristic 


Item No. 4 in Section I, is perhaps 
the most common dividing point 
between a negotiable and a non- 
negotiable instrument. It reads, 
“must be payable to order or to 
bearer.” Therefore, a money order 
which reads: “Pay John Doe” is not 
negotiable because it is not made 
“to the order of” John Doe or “to 
bearer.” 

A check which reads “Pay John 
Doe” also, according to the law, 
would not be negotiable. It must 
read “Pay to the order of John Doe” 
or Pay to John Doe or Bearer”, be- 
cause then John Doe, by endorsing 
the check, transfers it to someone 
else for, his endorsement in his 
order, and releases his claim in 
favor of the bearer. 


Negotiable Notes 


A note to be negotiable must be 
made “to the order of” or “to 
bearer.” The common phrasing of a 
note is: “Pay to the Order of First 


Non-Negotiable Conditional 
Promises to Pay: 


1. “If and when he delivers a 
corn binder to me, I promise to 
pay John Doe $200.” 

2. “When he has completed a 
fourth of the house he is build- 
ing for me, I promise to pay 
John Doe, $3,000.” 

3. “I promise to pay John 
Doe 3500 when I have sold my 
corn crop.” 


4. “When she is 18 years old, 
I promise to pay Mary Doe, 
$1,000.” 


Some Common 
Negotiable Instruments 


1. Check payable “to bear- 
er” or “to the order of.” 


2. Draft payable “to the 
order of" or “to bearer.” 


3. Customer’s note payable 
“to the order of.” 


4. Bond made payable “to 
bearer” or “to the order of.” 


5. U. S. Currency (It is all 
payable “to bearer”). 


6. Bank acceptance if pay- 
able “to bearer” or “to the order 
of.” 


7. Trade acceptance if pay- 
able “to bearer” or “to the order 
of.” 


8. Bill of Exchange. 
9. Order bill of lading. 


10. Any written unconditional 
order or promise to pay to the 
bearer or to the order of a 
clearly named payee a specified 
sum of money on demand or at 
a stated time, if signed by the 
maker. 


National Bank.” 


National currency is negotiable 
because it is made payable “to 
bearer.” On the other hand, coins 
do not classify as negotiable instru- 
ments under the act, because they 
are neither “promises to pay” or 
“orders to pay,” nor are they made 
payable “to the bearer” or “to the 
order of.” However, they are nego- 
tiable because of custom, as long 
as our government is solvent, and 
as long as other people will accept 
the coins for their current value. 

It should be noted that an instru- 
ment to be negotiable is to be in 
writing but the law does not specify 
that it must be written on a printed 
form. As a matter of fact, in the 
early days of our American banks, 
there were no printed check forms. 
People wrote their orders to the 
bank on any slip of paper handy 
at the time. As a matter of fact, 
also, there have been orders on 
banks written on leather, wood, and 
materials other than paper, usually 
for some special purpose. However, 
inasmuch as the order is in writing, 
the material on which it is written 
makes no difference, and the instru- 
ment is negotiable. 
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Name of Drawee Must Be Clear 


Item 5 in Section I, says that an 
instrument addressed to a drawee, 
(such as a check) must name the 
drawee or otherwise indicate him 
with reasonable certainty. A check 
ordering a bank to pay a certain 
sum out of a certain account, must 
be addressed to the bank where the 
account is maintained, and the 
bank’s name and location must be 
clearly stated. Of course, our 
modern-day checks have the bank’s 
name and address, and its transit 
number printed on the check form. 
However, all of this should be 
looked for whenever a check is ac- 
cepted because, the negotiability of 
the instrument is affected thereby. 

While most of the instruments 
handled by a bank are negotiable, 
there is no reason why a bank can- 
not handle certain instruments 
which are not negotiable. For ex- 
ample, post office money orders may 
be accepted by a bank for, when 
the bank puts its stamp on the 
money order, that is not counted as 
an endorsement. 


If a bank was sure that it was 
going to be able to collect a note 
and that it would never wish to sell 
that note to some other institution, 
it would be safe in accepting a note 
made payable to itself, without the 
phrase “to the order of” or “to 
bearer.” But usually, a bank prefers 
to have all notes negotiable because, 
sometimes there is good reason for 
wishing to sell the note to some 
other institution or to some indi- 
vidual. If the note were not nego- 
tiable, a person to whom it were 
sold would not have a clear title to 
it, and the maker of the note might 
legally refuse to pay it to the 
holder. 


Additions Which May Be Made 
To Instruments 


The law further defines features 
which might be contained on a 
negotiable instrument in Section V, 
as follows: “An instrument which 
contains an order or promise to do 
any act in addition to the payment 
of money is not negotiable. But the 
negotiable character of an instru- 
ment otherwise negotiable is not 
affected by a provision which: 1. 
Authorizes the sale of collateral 
securities in case the instrument be 
not paid at maturity; or 2. Author- 
izes a confession of judgment if the 
instrument be not paid at maturity; 
or 3. Waives the benefit of any law 
intended for the advantage or pro- 
tection of the obligor; or 4. Gives 


(Continued on page 415) 
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This check is a 
negotiable form be- 
cause it reads “Pay 
to the order of”. 


To 
THE HARTFORD-CONN. TRUST CO. 
51-57 HARTFORD, CONN. 51-57 


This draft is negoti- 
able because it is 
made payable “to 
bearer”. 


This note is negoti- 
able because it is 
made payable to 
“The First National 
Bank or bearer”. 


F HORACE, N. D., 


This note is negoti- pain et AFTER DATE, FOR VALUE 
a See 


the order of”. BURRELL STATE BANK, 





How To Maintain Audit Control Of Collections 


To avoid little leaks from the collection income, a standard method 
of audit control is suggested. It may well be compared with 
existing routine, for it is complete and direct in its purpose. 


Prepared by Committee on Bank Auditing Procedure 


tion work is handled rather 

secondarily, and the procedure 
does not always provide the safe- 
guards that are necessary to insure 
proper performance. Consequently 
there exists a continuing hazard by 
reason of errors of omission as well 
as the invitation for errors of com- 
mission. 

Examining authorities now real- 
ize that collections and the proceeds 
thereof must be closely supervised 
to safeguard against loss of income 
and loss through mishandling of 
principal items. They are currently 
insisting upon proper contro] of 
those items which, if neglected, may 
even subject the bank to serious 
impairment of capital. 

The following described plan for 
controlling collections represents 
only a pattern which may be used 
as a guide in setting up procedure 
which will provide a considerable 
degree of protection. Naturally, the 
detail must be planned to suit the 
individual bank. 


ik THE average bank, the collec- 


Multiple-Copy Records 


It is generally conceded that all 
collection items should be recorded 
whether they be income collections 
to be presented locally or out- 
going collections to be sent for 
handling out-of-town. In the mak- 
ing of the usual register copy for 
the bank’s own files, additional de- 
sired records may be accomplished 
by the same writing without extra 
effort. The extra carbon copies will 
provide a form of transmittal letter 
to accompany the collection item 
when sending it out of town or 
when presenting it locally; also a 
customer’s memorandum copy; and 
even a credit ticket, if desired, for 
use in crediting depositors’ accounts 
for proceeds of collections. 


An additional copy may be in- 
392 


Wisconsin Bankers Association 


cluded to serve as an audit copy to 
be placed beyond the hands of the 
persons actually handling collec- 
tions. The same multiple-copy set 
may be used to record both the in- 
coming and outgoing collections, 
respectively. Separate forms are not 
necessary. 

Distinct advantages are afforded 
in the routine servicing of collec- 
tions by reason of the several copies 
which serve different purposes, and 
which will be in exact agreement 
with each other. Each collection is 
entered under the same procedure, 
thereby insuring uniformity and 
despatch. 

In the very small bank, additional 
copies of the letter of transmittal 
may provide the desired copies for 
control and disposition of collec- 
tion matters. These, however, may 
not afford the most convenient file 
of pending items. 





Seven Advantages Of This 
Procedure 


1. An audit record of each 
collection, both incoming and 
outgoing. 


2. A means of follow-up on 
long-standing open items. 


3. An audit of the disposition 
of proceeds received. 


4. Protection against loss or 
misplacement of negotiable 
securities. 


5. Direct delivery of regis- 
tered mail and receipt therefore. 

6. Time saving in the prepara- 
tion of registered mail and in- 
surance records. 


7. Centralization of all regis- 
tered mail. 


In any event, the first step toward 
audit control is the formation of a 
record of the collection item. A 
further important step is the plac- 
ing of at least one copy of the record 
beyond the control of the person 
charged with handling the collec- 
tion and the proceeds thereof. This 
may be accomplished without extra 
effort and with only the nominal 
expense of the additional carbon 
copy. 


Procedure 


A typical routine for collection 
control is described hereinafter, and 
its adaptation for large and small 
banks must, of course, be left to the 
ingenuity of the individual bank. 
Whether or not there is an auditor 
or auditing department, the audit 
value is realized by the placing of a 
control record beyond the individual 
teller or employee who actively 
services the collection. In other 
words, dual control is established. 

All collections are written up on 
the numbered, multiple-copy, car- 
bon sets undér the supervision of 
the control man. He may be the 
auditor, another teller, or even the 
general bookkeeper—any respon- 
sible person other than the collec- 
tion teller. Most of the collection 
items will be received and sent in 
the mails. Some will be received at 
the bank’s own windows. The in- 
coming mail may be intercepted by 
the control man, thus to receive, 
first-handed, all the collections to 
be presented locally as well as the 
proceeds of out-of-town collections, 
previously sent. When the day’s 
collections have all been written up, 
one copy is retained by the control 
man for audit purposes and future 
follow-up. 


Proceeds of Collections 


All remittances received for out- 
standing collections are intercepted 
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by the designated control man or 
auditor, who notes his audit record 
and then delivers the proceeds to 
the collection teller for further 
handling and disposition. After the 
collection teller has made final dis- 
position of the proceeds, he so notes 
his record copy and sends it to the 
control man who satisfies himself 
that proper disposition has been 
made. This consists of checking the 
item through to the particular mode 
of settlement which may be by 
credit to the depositor’s account, by 
draft, cash, etc. When this has been 
completed, the audit copy is marked 
“paid” and filed. 

When an incoming collection is 
returned by the bank because of 
non-payment, it is prepared for re- 
turn in the Collection Department, 
but must be routed through the 
control man for mailing, thereby 
enabling him to note such disposi- 
tion on his records. 


Registered Mail 


A very important purpose of col- 
lection control is its application to 
negotiable securities, coupons, etc., 
being received and sent by regis- 
tered mail. 

All outgoing registered mail 
should be centralized and handled 
in one place for all sending depart- 
ments or individuals. Since all 
negotiable securities shipped are 
insured and registered, a multiple- 
copy carbon set can be provided 
whereby the necessary registry ap- 
plication, messenger’s receipt, post 
office receipt form, audit copy, and 
insurance application are all pro- 
vided in one writing. 

Through these numbered records, 
the delivery of any shipment may 
be traced directly to the post office. 
The registry clerk and collection 
teller witness the enclosures and 
sealing of registered mailings in 
accordance with the insurance re- 
quirements. The messenger making 
delivery, receipts only for a num- 
bered, sealed package. 


Two copies of the registered mail 
record go to the post office, while 
the third is sent by the registry 
clerk to the auditor; thus placing 
the shipment under audit control 
before it leaves the bank. One of 
the copies is retained by the post 
office and the other is receipted and 
returned by the messenger directly 
to the auditor. 

With each registered mail letter, 
a penny government postal card is 
enclosed, bearing the identifying 
number and return address of the 
auditor. This permits him to ascer- 
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Eight Steps In The Audit 
Routine 


1. A record of the collection 
item is to be made in quadrupli- 
cate: One copy accompanies the 
item when presented; one is the 
customer’s memo; one is a credit 
ticket; and one is the audit 
copy. 

2. The audit copy goes to the 
auditor or to an executive officer 
acting as auditor; this estab- 
lishes dual control. 


3. A control man receives the 
items or supervises their hand- 
ling. 

4. The control man receives 
all remittances, checks them 
against his records, and hands 
them to the collection teller. 


5. When the disposal of the 
funds has been completed, the 
auditor stamps the audit copy 
“paid” and files it. 

6. Registered mail is all 
handled by one person. 


7. The records of this person 
are made with carbons to in- 
clude: registry application, mes- 
senger’s receipt, post office re- 
ceipt, audit copy, and insurance 
application. 

8. A postal card addressed to 
the auditor is enclosed with each 
registered package and is re- 
turned to acknowledge receipt. 





tain whether and when the ship- 
ment was received by the addressee, 
and that the contents were in order. 

Incoming registered mail is re- 
ceived at the post office each day by 
a messenger (of legal age). Each 
piece of mail is entered by him on a 


numerically controlled Incoming 
Registered Mail form which is in 
duplicate. When the package has 
been delivered to the proper de- 
partment or person within the bank, 
the receipted copy showing date and 
hour is transmitted to the auditor 
or other control person. 

All incoming registered packages 
addressed to the collection depart- 
ment or addressed generally to the 
bank are opened in the collection 
department, and all items to be held 
by this department are receipted 
for in the presence of the registered 


mail messenger. He makes a simple 
record of the numbers of all collec- 
tions enclosed, which he sends 
directly to the auditor (or other ap- 
pointed person), thus enabling him 
to anticipate the receipt of an audit 
copy for each of the individual col- 
lections when there are more than 
one enclosed. All packages ad- 
dressed specifically to officers or 
other individuals are delivered and 
signed for in the presence of the 
registry clerk, who receives and 
preserves the empty registered en- 
velopes. 


Negotiable Items 


Bonds, coupons, and other nego- 
tiable securities should be controlled 
for value on the bank’s general 
ledger. Two memorandum accounts 
may be set up, contra to each other. 
Their captions may be worded as 
follows: 


Classification 
Other Assets 


Name of Account 
Bond & Coupon Clearing 
Account 
Customers’ Collections— 
Credits Deferred 


Other Liabilities 


As soon as securities are received, 
they are placed under control, by 
appropriate entries on the general 
books and are then written up for 
collection in the manner of han- 
dling all other general collections; a 
copy of each collection record being 
sent to the control man or auditor. 


To set up control accounts for any 
negotiable item, the asset account, 
“Bond & Coupon Clearing Account,” 
is debited, and the liability account, 
“Customers’ Collections — Credits 
Deferred,” is credited simulta- 
neously, for like amount. When ad- 
vice of credit is later received from 
the collecting bank (usually a cor- 
respondent bank), the proceeds are 
remitted to the depositor of the col- 
lection. The entries are then as fol- 
lows: 


To effect settlement with depositor— 
1. Debit—Correspondent Bank Account 
2. Credit—Cash; Cashier’s Checks, Drafts, 
or Deposit Account 
To remove item from control account— 
3. Debit—Customers’ Collections—Credits 
Deferred” 
4. Credit—"Bond & Coupon Clearing Ac- 
count” 


The last two are merely reversing 
entries to remove the item from the 
control accounts, when it has been 
finally collected and remitted upon. 
These contra accounts are not in- 
cluded in the legal reserve compu- 
tations, nor in the F.D.I.C. insurance 
premium calculations. They are 
both omitted also in any official re- 
ports of condition. 
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Complicated Schedules Increase 


Analysis Costs 


In an effort to make services adequate, yet fair to the customer, some banks 
have developed schedules so complicated that too much time is required for 
analysis work that customers cannot easily understand or audit the charge. 


become complicated in many 
cases. This complication re- 
quires extra time for computing 
the charge, and makes it much 
more difficult to explain the charge 
to customers. Furthermore, quite 
generally, it has resulted in less 
income for the banks than might 
be obtained from a_ simplified 
schedule 
There is, therefore, not much to 
recommend a complicated schedule 
of charges. Perhaps the complica- 
tions are due to the original effort 
to determine actual costs of various 
operations in each individual bank. 
It is true that the same opera- 
tion might cost more in one bank 
than in another, and it is also true, 
that the actual cost may vary from 
month to month. No doubt, the 
cost of handling a check collection 
today is more than it was three 
years ago. 
The table herewith 


S become charge schedules have 


shows the 


varying fees charged by different 
banks for different services. It is 
true that not all banks have all of 
these charges. However, some do. 
In order to show which charge is 
most popular, the number of banks 
using each fees was totaled and the 
percentage of all banks reporting 
using the fee is indicated in the 
second column in each case. 

For example, 44% of all the 
banks reporting have a flat fee of 
50 cents per account per month; 
18% charge a dollar per month. 
This is usually, however, in addi- 
tion to other charges. 

Then, 58% of those banks re- 
porting, give five free checks for 
this service charge. This does not 
mean, however, that all of these 
banks charge only 50 cents a month 
as a basic fee. Some of them al- 
lowing five free checks, charge a 
dollar per month, and some other 
flat charges. 

Some banks then charge three 


Service Charges Made By Banks Reporting 
“Per Cent’ in each case means the proportion of reporting banks Collecting the Fee 
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cents, four cents, or five cents each, 
for checks above this free amount; 
58% favored the three cent charge. 

However, other banks divide 
check charges into three types. 

1. Those drawn on the account 
itself. 

2. Those drawn on other local 
banks; and 

3. Those drawn on foreign 
banks; that is, banks outside of the 
local clearing house. 

The most popular price for local 
checks is one cent each, and the 
most popular price for foreign 
checks is two cents each. 

Some banks charge for each de- 
posit; 70% of those reporting 
charge five cents for each deposit; 
15% charge eight cents. 

One bank reported an exchange 
and float charge based upon the 
size of the item; five cents for five 
dollars; 10 cents for fifty dollars; 
and 15 cents for a hundred dollars. 

Most banks are now allowing the 
customer a credit for his balance. 
The most popular credit is 10 cents 
per hundred dollars of balance. 
However, only 30% of the banks 
reporting use that fee, while 15% 
allow 15 cents per hundred; 10% 
allow 20 cents per hundred, and 
5% allow 30% per hundred. Others 
allow a percentage, varying from 
1% to 4%. 

It is hard to understand why a 
bank today would allow four per 
cent credit on the loanable balance 
in a checking account. 

Some banks charge for currency 
deposited, anywhere from 20 cents 
per $1,000 to 30 cents per $1,000. 

Some charge for coins deposited 
at 50 cents or 60 cents per $1,000; 
and some charge for change sup- 
plied the customer, at 30 cents or 
50 cents per $1,000. 

Before figuring the credits, most 
banks deduct a reserve of one kind 
or another. This reserve varies 
from 15% to 25% of the balance. 

If all of these various charges are 
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Items That Complicate 
Service Charge Schedules 


1. Charges for float 
a. It is almost impossible for a 
customer to audit a float charge. 
b. It requires more training for 
clerks to compute charges on the 
basis of the number of days re- 
quired to clear each item. c. 
Customers having large num- 
bers of items drawn on distant 
banks can be trained to carry 
balances large enough to avoid 
all possibility of drawing against 
uncollected funds. 

2. Credits computed on aver- 

age balances instead of on the 
lowest balance. 
a. As many as 27 balances will 
have to be added, and the total 
divided by the number of bal- 
ances to get the average. b. The 
lowest balance can be seen al- 
most at a glance. 

3. A schedule in which the 

charge per item is different for 
each $10 difference in balance 
up to $300. 
a. The schedule is so compli- 
cated that an extensive table 
must be used to compute the 
charge and another for the cus- 
tomer to audit the charge. b. In 
this system, as many as 30 dif- 
ferent fees are charged (accord- 
ing to balance) for the same 
number of checks written. 

4. Exceptions from the general 

fee made because of number of 
items or size of balance. 
a. The simplest way to make 
allowance for size of balance 
is to give a uniform credit on all 
balances. b. If debit items are 
charged for at 4 cents each in 
amounts under 100 and 3 cents 
each in amounts over 100, extra 
time is required for the bank to 
compute the fee and for the cus- 
tomer to audit the charge. 

5. Exemptions made for cer- 
tain customers and for chari- 
table and public institutions. 

a. Bookkeepers and analysis 
clerks are confused and so make 
mistakes in computing charges. 

6. Charges on transit items 
excepting those drawn on a cer- 
tain list of cities. 

a. Analysis clerk must do extra 
sorting. b. Service fees are re- 
duced. 
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to be applied to the accounts in one 
bank, 14 steps are necessary to 
make the computations: 1. the 
monthly flat charge must be writ- 
ten down; 2. the free checks must 
be deducted from the total num- 
ber of checks; 3. the fee for the 
extra checks must be computed and 
written down; 4. the fee for clear- 
ing house checks, deposited must 
be computed and entered; 5. the 
fee for extra transit checks depos- 
ited must be computed; 6. the fee 
for deposits made must be deter- 
mined; 7. the fee for currency de- 
posited must be entered; 8. the fee 
for coins deposited comes next; 9. 
the fee for change supplied must 
be determined by totalling the 
amount of change obtained during 
the month; 10. the average balance 
must be determined; 11. reserves 
must be deducted from this aver- 
age balance; 12. earnings must be 
computed; 13. gross charges must 
be totaled; 14. net charges must be 
determined and entered. 

As a matter of fact, this is not 
all of the work entailed by a com- 
plicated charge schedule. Other 
records must be made during the 
month, in order that the analysis 
clerk may know the nature of all 


checks deposited, and the amount 
of currency and coins deposited, 
and the amount of change supplied. 

When the amount of work nec- 
essary to operate with a charge 
schedule of this type is seen, it is 
natural to wonder whether the 
charges do much more than pay for 
the work of analysis. 

But how can such a schedule be 
simplified, and at the same time 
increase the charges? Some banks 
have answered that question by 
first adopting a policy of basing 
credits only on the lowest balance 
of the month instead of on the av- 
erage balance. That eliminates sev- 
eral operations. The credit allow- 
ance is then based upon some such 
even figure as one tenth of one per 
cent per month. This computation 
can be quickly made, simply by 
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Customers are far more willing to pay a fee which they clearly understand 
than they are to pay one arrived at by a complicated formula which makes 
it impossible for them to audit the charge. 


pointing off the figure showing the 
lowest balance. 

The number of ledger entries is 
then counted, and a_ uniform 
charge per entry, such as five 
cents, is computed. The charge at 
five cents is quickly found. The 
credit is then deducted from the 
total charges, and the net charge 
obtained. 

This simplified method has only 
five steps in it instead of 14, and is 
reported by those banks using it, to 
save a tremendous amount of time 
in computing charges, and also as 
being appreciated by customers 
because they can easily audit their 
charges, and can easily understand 
the purpose of the charges. 

There is another type of compli- 
cated charge schedule which uses 
a table in which charges vary ac- 
cording to every 10 dollar differ- 
ence in the balance. Such a table 
contains as many as 30 columns of 
figures, and 1,800 items. It looks 
complicated to the customer, and 
although the charge may be ar- 
rived at by using a ruler on the 
table, it still requires a great deal 
of work for the analysis clerk. 

Some of the items which compli- 
cate service charge schedules are 
the following: 1. Charges for float. 
It is almost impossible for a cus- 
tomer to audit float charge. He has 
no way of knowing how long it re- 
quires to collect each individual 
transit item. The statement ren- 
dered him by the bank does not 
help him any in this respect, as a 
general rule. 

The float charge is based on the 
theory that the customer has im- 
mediate use of his funds which are 
really advanced by the bank until 
they are collected. If the customer 
actually uses uncollected funds, he 
should be given some kind of train- 
ing by the bank to plan his finances 
in such a way that he will not need 
to do so. Such a customer must be 
carrying a very small balance and 
by simply studying his income to 
determine the times of the month 
when he has the largest balance, he 
could pay his own bills at a time 
when he would be in no danger of 
using uncollected funds. After all, 
this is what he should do regard- 
less of the bank’s interests, and it 
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is not difficult to make a customer 
understand that it is not proper for 
him to use the bank’s funds without 
paying interest for their use, which 
is what he would be doing if he 
made a practice of continually us- 
ing uncollected funds. 

Clerks determining the float must 
have much more training than if 
they do not have to do this work. 
Also there is extra stationery and 
extra records to be made in order 
to provide the analysis clerk with 
the necessary information at the 
time charges are computed. 

In short, both the bank and the 
customer are better off if the cus- 
tomer learns how to avoid drawing 





Based On a Study of 
Schedules Used in 22 States 


Fourteen Computations 
Necessary In Some 
Schedules 


1. Monthly flat charge set 
down. 


2. Free checks deducted. 


3. Fee for extra checks com- 
puted. 


4. Fee for clearing house 
checks deposited. 


5. Fee for 
checks deposited. 


extra __ transit 


6. Fee for deposits made. 


7. Fee-for currency deposit- 
ed. 


8. Fee for coins deposited. 
9. Fee for change supplied. 


10. Determination of average 
balance. 


11. Deduction of reserve from 
average balance. 


12. Computation of earnings. 


13. Computation of 
charges. 


gross 


14. Computation of 
charges. 


net 


against uncollected funds, and the 
bank makes no attempt to collect a 
float charge. 

It is not easy to understand just 
why the average balance should be 
preferred to the lowest balance. 
Actually, the bank has loanable 
funds only according to the lowest 
balance, because it ordinarily does- 
n’t lend money for just a few days. 
A tremendous amount of time is 
saved if the credit is based on the 
lowest balance of the month and 
not on the average. As many as 27 
balances will have to be added, and 
the total divided by the number of 
balances, in order to get the aver- 
age balance. This takes time and 
stationery. The lowest balance can 
be seen almost at a glance. 

In this connection, a letter from 
P. H. Ennis, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, in Chester, 
Pennsylvania, which was received 
by Bankers Monthly recently, stim- 
ulates thought. His letter was as 
follows: 

“T should like to see the pros and 
cons discussed, of basing analysis 
charges on a minimum balance, 
rather than on an average balance. 

“The need for saving man hours 
in banking work today is obvious, 
and it seems that much time is 
spent in arriving at a figure on 
which to base our income. If this 
part of the analysis work could be 
eliminated, certainly it would be a 
great savings to all the banks. 

“We have made a cursory exam- 
ination of using a minimum balance 
instead of an average balance, and 
it would appear that, generally 
speaking, the minimum balance 
would be lower than the average 
balance, but not to any great ex- 
tent. 

“T am wondering if the thought 
has been advanced that this lower 
balance may be compensated for 
by allowing a higher interest rate. 
In other words, instead of allowing 
an earning rate of 1%, allow an 
earning rate of 1% or 2%.”—P. H. 
Ennis, Asst. Cashier, First National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Experience in using the smallest 
balance of the month indicates an 
increased earning. For example, a 
letter from the Farmers and Mer- 


(Continued on page 404) 
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Ration Account Records Filmed 
As Part Of This Bank’s Control 


There is little likelihood of misunderstandings with 
ration account customers, errors in the bookkeeping, 
or serious loss by fire, because of the protective meas- 
ures provided this bank by its photographic records. 


By H. W. OSTERHOUT 


Asst. Vice President, The National City Bank, 
New York, New York 


UR procedure in handling Ra- 
tion accounts as it applies to 
the sugar program is similar with 
other ration programs. When the 
depositor calls to open a ration ac- 
count, he executes two signature 
cards and gives us any necessary 
legal papers such as corporate reso- 
lutions, partnership certificates, etc. 
and we give him a supply of sugar 
ration deposit slips, a sugar check- 
book and, advice as to how his ac- 
count will be handled, such as 
quarterly statement mailing, re- 
ports we must make to the O.P.A. 
if he overdraws his account, the use 
of duplicate deposit slips instead of 
a passbook as in a dollar account. 

The signature cards and legal 
documents are then recordaked for 
the purpose of protection of records 
in the event of an air raid. When 
the film containing the records has 
been processed, it is sent to our 
head office. This results in our hav- 
ing original records at one office and 
the film record at head office, which 
lessens the chances of loss in event 
of a catastrophe. 

When the depositor calls to make 
his deposit, which is taken subject 
to count, our teller receipts and re- 
turns a duplicate deposit slip. Then 
he inspects and runs up the coupon 
envelopes and prepares a substitu- 
tion slip which is used to prove the 
deposit in lieu of the coupons which 
have been put aside for further 
attention later. 

Items on deposit slip are inspect- 
ed for regularity and the number 
of items deposited is noted on the 
ticket for cost reimbursement. When 
all ration deposits are in, a “block” 
is prepared. After proof of the 
block, the deposit slip, checks, and 
purchase certificates are recordaked 
for the protection of our records. 

At this time, 10% of each cus- 
tomer’s coupon envelopes (mini- 
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mum one envelope per deposit) is 
withdrawn from the previously 
proven envelope packages. These 
are totaled and subtracted from the 
total of coupons posted on the de- 
partmental journal. The resulting 
figure represents 90% of coupons 
taken on deposit. 

An officer then inspects both the 
10% and the 90% of coupons, ini- 
tials on the journal indicating that 
he has seen the envelopes and in 
the company Of the teller places the 
coupons under dual control. 

The departmental journal sheet 
is recordaked and sent to the gen- 
eral bookkeeper who posts directly 
from the journal to his subsidiary 
ledger sheets which are set up to 
agree with entries appearing on the 
journal. The subsidiary ledger 
sheets are recordaked once a week. 
One item of note is that in posting 
the coupon control sheet, an entry 
is passed for the 90% and another 
for the 10% in the coupon com- 
modity account. The purpose of the 
two entries is that the 90% account 
is washed out except for half a 
month’s entries at the time of cou- 
pon destruction while the 10% ac- 
count is continually increasing as 
this account represents coupons 
which we hold subject to inspection 
by O.P.A. 

Ration Credit tickets are deliver- 
ed to the bookkeeping department. 
Bookkeepers prove, alphabetize, and 
credit totals to their controls, The 
credits are then posted to the de- 
positors’ accounts. The bookkeeper 
carries forward to the stub of the 
customer’s statement, which the 
bank retains at quarterly mailing 
periods, the number of items which 
the receiving teller has shown on 
the ticket as deposited items and 
the number of deposit tickets. At 
the usual quarterly periods this 
account activity is carried forward 


to our reimbursement of expense 
schedules which are sent to O.P.A. 
All ledger sheets are recordaked at 
month ends and again at quarterly 
mailing periods. 

Checks drawn on us by our Ra- 
tion depositors are received each 
morning with our incoming ex- 
changes, are recordaked and paid 
against their respective accounts. 
The total number of debits paid 
during the quarter are entered on 
the statement stub for transfer to 
O.P.A. Reimbursement Report. 

As you can see from the above 
description, our procedure is sub- 
stantially the same as that outlined 
in the O.P.A. manual and the forms 
used are patterned after those 
shown in the manual except for the 
ledger sheets, which are standard 
for machine use, and our subsidiary 
ledger sheets which are the usual 
ones showing date, description, 
debit, credit and total columns. 

The use of the Recordak in con- 
junction with the ration accounts 
follows standard procedure which 
the bank has set up to allow it to 
reconstruct its records in entirety 
in the event of loss at any branch 
caused by air attack or fire. 


Article On Saving 
Appreciated 


As President of our state associ- 
ation, I am interested in the article 
appearing in your August publica- 
tion entitled “Chicago Bankers Con- 
sider 48 Ways To Save Time and 
Money.” 


It occurred to me that these forty- 
eight ways might be of interest to 
our membership, and if I could have 
your permission to use those in our 
bulletin it would be much appreci- 
ated, providing that the “Bankers 
Monthly” does not reach all the 
banks in South Dakota. If your 
publication reaches only a few 
banks in South Dakota, I am sure 
the article would be of interest to 
our membership; otherwise it prob- 
ably has already been read.—T, N. 
Hayter, president, South Dakota 
Bankers Association. 

NOTE: Every bank in South Dakota receives 


BANKERS MONTHLY. So does every bank in 
all the other 47 states. 


I have just finished reading the 
August issue of your publication 
and was particularly interested in 
the 48 ways to save time and money, 
which appeared in one of the 
articles therein—W. C. Adamson, 
vice president, First National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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This Employer Pays Service Fees 
For Employee Checking Accounts 


With the employer paying the bank the service fee for 10 checks for each em- 
ployee, the bank gets groups of no-minimum-balance accounts with less effort. 


sonable service charge for any 

employee who wants to open 
a checking account and who author- 
izes us to deposit his pay checks. 
The fee is not the same in all five 
plants because the bank price 
schedules vary in different sections 
of the country. We pay whatever is 
necessary to cover the drawing of 
ten checks, and if the employee 
wants to write more than ten, he 
stands the extra cost himself. 

The plan is no different from any 
other “pay-check deposit plan” ex- 
cept that the company pays a guar- 
anteed fee to the bank on behalf of 
the employee, and that, as far as we 
know, is new. 

At first glance, it may appear 
somewhat radical even to think of 
an employer paying the service 
charge, but, actually, the cost is 
small and means a lot to employees. 
For example, their wives can now 
do their shopping early on pay day, 
writing a check for what they buy 
plus whatever extra money they 
need for a few days. They don’t 
have to wait for their husbands to 
come home with the pay because 
they know the check is in the bank 
at noon. Throughout the month, 
they can save carfare, money order 
fees, cashing fees, and even if they 
write some extra checks, the cost to 
them is small. Incidentally, if they 
do write four or five extra checks, 
the bank gets more revenue. We 
would be “all-out” for any mini- 
mum balance plan that brought the 
bank as much as seventy-five cents 
per account per month. 

Will employers be willing to pay 
a service charge for employees’ 
checking accounts? We certainly 
can’t definitely say that they won’t, 
and there are many reasons why 
they should. 

Employee relations are mighty 
important these days and millions of 
dollars are being spent for group 
insurance, medical service, safety 
programs, rest rooms, recreation, 
bus transportation, noon-day shows, 
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Hi at DeLuxe we pay a rea- 


By G. W. McSWEENEY 


President, DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


piped-in musical programs, and 
even free Turkish baths and violet 
ray treatments. Many of ‘these ges- 
tures are sound and, of course, some 
of them are extreme. The point is 
that they cost a lot of money, so 
what is fifty cents or a dollar a 
month per employee if it will save 
the employee and his family time, 
gasoline, money order costs and 
cashing fees. 

Why not try to promote this plan 
among your corporation customers? 
It won’t cost much to make the 
effort and it may pay off. Just to 
get started, why not invite two or 
three friendly corporation officials 
to lunch and lay the proposition be- 
fore them. Introduce it in such a 
manner that they will be thinking 
with you instead of against you, and 
get their viewpoints on the proposi- 
tion. 

Point out to them the inflationary 
danger that we face; the absen- 
teeism that accompanies too much 
cash in the pocket; the peak loads 





How The Plan Works 


1. The. employer tells em- 
ployees that he will pay the 
service fees on 10 checks per 
month on all who will use a joint 
checking account. 


2. He mails a list of employees 
and the amount to be credited 
to each account to the bank with 
one check to cover the aggregate 
amount. 


3. He pays the bank a guar- 
anteed fee each month on each 
account (the fee for ten checks), 
whether ten checks are actually 
used or not. 


in banks on paydays; the time and 
money wasted in saloons and other 
uncontrolled cashing places; the 
increased cost to the employer if 
he is forced to pay in cash; the in- 
creased cost to him if he is forced 
to absorb cashing fees; the avail- 
ability of money to employees’ 
wives early on payday when they 
need it for their competitive shop- 
ping; the value of throwing more 
control of the pay check into the 
hands of the women; the mutual 
responsibility of educating the 
masses to the checking system; the 
importance of doing something now 
that will assist in stabilizing their 
finances—and also, be perfectly 
frank in asking for their co-opera- 
tion in helping you reach this mass 
market at a reasonable sales cost. 


How Much To Charge Employers 


What kind of a price schedule do 
you have to set up? We believe that 
this is very flexible and depends 
entirely upon the prevailing rates 
in each community. In our case, we 
guarantee the bank sixty cents in 
Chicago, but we pay a dollar in 
New York. It really makes no dif- 
ference whether you use a full 
analysis system or a nickel-a-check 
plan. You can work up a proposition 
to fit a group of ten accounts, 
twenty accounts, or a thousand— 
just so long as it shows your bank 
a satisfactory net profit. 

The question has been raised con- 
cerning the difference in price that 
might exist if a group of employees 
were given checking accounts either 
at no cost or at a reduced rate. We 
really can’t see how this would make 
any great difference. True enough, 
an individual who might be paying 
you eighty cents a month might 
learn that his friend was getting 
the same checking service for noth- 
ing, or at a lower price, because his 
employer was footing the bill, but 
the same thing occurs in insurance, 
where one person buys a policy at 
a certain price whereas another 
gets it for nothing through his 
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group insurance, or if he does not 
get it for nothing, at a lower rate. 
The price question can be worked 
out. It does not present any prob- 
lem. 


How To Make Small Accounts Pay 


We have followed the small ac- 
count movement with keen interest 
and we think the time is fast ap- 
proaching when it will produce suf- 
ficient earnings to deserve a healthy 
rating as a permanent and logical 
source of bank revenue. Before that 
comes about, however,’ three 
changes will have to take place: 
1. Lowering of the acquisition ex- 
pense; 2. Increasing the activity of 
accounts; and 3. Reducing the mor- 
tality rate of accounts. 


Let us examine these three points. 
First, the question of acquisition 
expense. It costs between one and 
two dollars to get a “name on the 
ledger,” depending upon the type 
of sales campaign conducted by the 
bank. Unfortunately, many of these 
“names” are secured under pres- 
sure and do not represent bank ac- 
counts in the true sense of the word. 
They constitute the principal 
source of dormant accounts and, 
since they produce so little in rev- 
enue, sales cost is never recovered 
and the active accounts have to ab- 
sorb the load. 

Even in the case of moderately 
healthy accounts—those producing 
about sixty cents per month—it 
takes nearly one full year for the 
net profit to pay out the acquisition 
cost. This, incidentally, is based on 
bank operating costs of 10 cents 
per month maintenance, 5 cents for 
handling a deposit ticket, and 3 
cents for an “on-us” check. Of 
course, large banks can pay checks 
for less than 3 cents, but not enough 
to make much difference in the net 
profit. Also, we might mention that 
our figures completely ignore pen- 
alty charges. The point we want to 
establish is that sales cost is mighty 
important in relation to one full 
year’s revenue. 


Increase Activity To Increase 
Charges 


The second vital change—that 
dealing with account activity—is 
to some extent already taking place, 
due to gasoline rationing and to 
longer working hours. It just isn’t 
convenient, right now, to pay bills 
with cash and, consequently, many 
who formerly wrote five checks a 
month, having an eye to the cost, 
now write seven or eight because it 
is easier and cheaper. 


Fortunately, paying by check is 





habit forming, and those who ac- 
quire the habit now, because it is 
expedient, will likely retain it after 
the economic picture gets back to 
normal. The point here is that this 
change should be encouraged and 
it calls for additional selling effort. 
It is not enough to get the account 





Benefits Of The Plan 
A. To The Bank 


1. More new accounts are se- 
cured at less cost. 


2. Less time required to com- 
pute service charges. 


3. In some cases, a larger fee 
per account can be secured. 


4. Increased activity in other 
cases increases charges. 


5. The account mortality rate 
will be lowered. 


6. It reduces peak loads on 
pay days. 


B. To The Employer 


1. There is no necessity for 
tardiness due to cashing checks. 


2. There is increased em- 
ployee satisfaction and so less 
turnover of help. 


3. There is less absenteeism 
resulting from the spending of a 
large part of the pay check in 
the saloon where it is cashed. 


4. It costs less than to pay in 
cash. 


C. To The Employee 


1. His checking account costs 
him little if anything. 

2. He saves the time necessary 
to pay bills in cash. 


3. It costs him nothing to cash 
his paycheck whereas uncon- 
trolled places may charge any- 
where from 25 cents to a dollar 
per check. 


4. Money is available to the 
wife earlier on payday, for the 
accounts are usually joint ac- 
counts. 


5. Family relations are im- 
proved because the wife knows 
that the whole salary will be 
available each week and on 
time. 





on the books, it is important that it 
be constantly resold. 


Reducing Account Mortality 


The third change—that of re- 
duced mortality rate—really over- 
laps the other two and is, to a large 
extent improved if they are im- 
proved. High mortality rate is 
caused by lack of interest, lack of 
usage, and, of course, while the war 
continues, to the great shifting of. 
population. Many close-outs are 
beyond control at this time, but to 
the extent that they can be con- 
trolled the bank will benefit, and 
certain steps can be taken to im- 
prove the condition. 

Now, obvously, it isn’t as easy to 
pick up a thousand accounts that 
will produce 70 cents each per 
month and remain on the books for 
three years as it is to get a thou- 
sand that will produce 40 cents per 
month, and close out within one 
year. Heretofore, no-minimum- 
balance accounts were solicited be- 
cause 1. The bank up the street was 
doing it; 2. Fantastic income re- 
ports made them look rosy; 3. Be- 
cause they used only surplus capac- 
ity, and 4. all too seldom, because 
they were looked upon as a natural, 
permanent source of revenue. At 
this time—and probably for some 
time to come—the small account 
market represents a real important 
source of revenue and, despite the 
fact that banks lack manpower, it 
must be reached and it must be 
served. 


How To Sell Accounts At 
Wholesale 


Well, what to do and how to do 
it? What, for example, can we do 
to cut down acquisition expense? 
This is a merchandising problem 
and whenever in doubt concerning 
merchandising, look for guidance 
to insurance companies. They have 
done a remarkable job, so why not 
take a page from their experience 
in the sale of group insurance. That 
market presents similar problems 
to the small checking account mar- 
ket. The insurance companies real- 
ized that they had to reach vast 
numbers of workers, most of whom 
had no insurance at all and didn’t 
care if they ever got it. They had 
to build up a “package” that would 
lend itself to group approach and 
would enable them to wholesale 
their product to a retail market. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
success they now enjoy in this field, 
but few of us realize the resistance 
they encountered at first and how 
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1. What is a mail advice? 


a. A list of mail received from a post office; b. A letter of 
business advice sent to a bank customer; c. A form mailed to 
a bank customer as a receipt for money deposited or as an 
indication that a service requested has been performed. 


2. What is the meaning of “above par?” 


a. The ceiling of a commercial bank; b. A selling price greater 
than the cost; ¢. A price quoted above the face value of a 
security; d. The discount allowed a broker in selling securities. 
3. What should be done if a good customer loses his 
savings passbook? 
a. Give him a check for his current balance; b. Get permission 
from an officer to issue a new passbook, labelled “duplicate”; 
c. Require him to leave his balance intact for a year, unless 
the book is found. d. His balance will belong to the bank 
unless his book is found. 
4, If you were lending money on a piece of property 
with which you were not thoroughly familiar as to 
previous ownership, would you demand an abstract 
of title in addition to the deed, and if so, why? 
a. No it is only an added expense; b. Only if the loan was 
very large; c. It is necessary to have the abstract of title in 
order to be sure that no one has a claim against the property, 
and to make sure that the holder of the deed has a clear legal 
right to the ownership. 
5. Which would you rather be? 
oe. Si. V.. Ps b. A. V. P:; e ¥. P. 


6. Which of the following are not characteristics of 

a negotiable instrument? 
a. It must be in writing and signed by the maker or the 
drawer; b. It must be printed on safety paper; c. It must con- 
tain an unconditional promise or an order to pay a sum 
certain in money; d. It must be payable on demand or at a 
fixed or determinable future time; e. It must be payable to 
order or to bearer; f. Where the instrument is addressed to a 
drawee, he must be named or otherwise indicated therein with 
reasonable certainty. 

7. How many half dollars in a roll? 
a. 20; b. 40; ¢. 25; d. 10. 


8. On which bill does the picture of George Wash- 
ington always appear? 
a. One Hundred Dollar Bill; b. Twenty Dollar Bill; ¢. Fifty Dollar 
Bill; d. One Dollar Bill; e. Two Dollar Bill. 
9. In which city is the Federal Reserve Bank for the 
First District? 
a. Boston; b. New York; ¢. Philadelphia; d. Richmond; e. 
Cleveland. 
10. What is a missort? 


a. A check sent to the wrong bank in the clearings. b. A girl 
who sorts checks; c. A note with no collateral; d. A check with 
no payee. 
11. If you had two columns of figures to be added, 
would it be possible to add them both on the same 
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machine simultaneously, and if so, which of the fol- 
lowing machines would you use? 

@. Desk adding machine; b. Adding-subtracting machine; c. 

Duplex adding machine; d. Adding and listing machines. 
12. How many keys would be depressed to add the 
following items on a full keyboard electric adding 
machine not counting motor bar depressions: $10.60; 
$7.00; $80.90? 

a. 11; b. 5; c. 10; d. 13. 


13. Which are used for cancelling checks after pay- 
ment? 


a. Perforator; b. Protectograph; ¢. Check Endorser; d. Certifier. 


14. Must a borrower wait until the meeting of the 
board of directors before he can find out whether he 
can borrow money at the bank or not? 
a. Yes, the board is final authority; b. No, the discount com- 
mittee passes on loans and meets more often than the board; 
-¢. The president can authorize a loan; d. The board is final 
authority, but it delegates authority to loan officers and to the 
discount committee, to pass on loans promptly under certain 
circumstances prescribed by the board. 
15. If a customer told you that he was planning a 
trip into several foreign countries and wanted to take 
$4,000 with him, which would you advise him to take? 
a. Cashier's checks; b. Letter of credit; ¢. Traveller's checks; d. 
U. S. Currency. 
16. Which have been designated as central reserve 
cities? 
a. New York; b. Chicago; c. Atlanta; d. Dallas; e. Minneapolis; 
f. Kansas City; g. Philadelphia. 
17. Which of the following documents would prob- 
ably be in the custody of the collateral department? 
a. The bank’s securities; b. Duplicate records of the bookkeep- 
ing department; ¢. Securities, mortgages, and other collateral 
pledged by customers for the security of loans; d. The analysis 
of commercial accounts. 
18. Which of the following makes your bank a cor- 
respondent of a city bank? 
a. A deposit in the city bank; b. An officer of the city bank 
must be an officer of your bank; ¢. Your bank’s securities are 
stored in a city bank; d. The city bank has a deposit in your 
bank. 
19. Is the information on the ledger sheet of a com- 
mercial depositor’s account the same as on the cus- 
tomer’s statement which is mailed to him at the end 
of the month? 
a. No. the deposits are on a separate sheet in the bank's 
records; b. Yes; c. It is different in different states; d. National 
banks have a different system. 
What is the meaning of the initials “N.S.F.”? 


a. No Security Forwarded; b. New Securities Furnished; ¢. Not 
Sufficient Funds; d. November, September and February. 


. easier questions ffor this 
month. Some of our friends have 
said that our previous lists were a 
little too difficult. We wish to say 
again, however, that we do not ex- 
pect very many people in banking 
to be able to answer all of the 20 
questions. We do think, however, 
that everyone who has had three or 
four years experience in banking 
ought to be able to answer 10 or 
11 of this month’s questions. 
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As we have said before, it is our 
purpose to encourage the study of 
banking technique by offering these 
questionnaires, and so we hope that 
employees will interest themselves 
in these questions, and at least study 
the answers to those they do not 
answer correctly. 

We are still eager for suggestions 
and criticisms, and we wish that 
more of our readers would send in 
their scores, even though they may 
not be above average. 


If you answer the following num- 
ber correctly, you quality as: 
20 Very superior 
16, 17, 18, or 19 Superior 
12, 13, 14, or 15 Good 
8, 9, 10, or 11 Average 
4, 5, 6, or 7 Poor 


2 or 3 Very poor 
Write numbers from 1 to 20 on a 


small piece of paper, write the let- 
ter representing the answer you 
select opposite the question num- 
ber, then turn to page 422 and com- 
pare your list with the answers. 
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No Withdrawals 


By HARRY E. GAIL 


NE OF the trials of our Savings 
Department was formerly the 
small account—the kind that 
opened with an initial deposit of 
three, four or five dollars. 


Over a period of several months, 
half dozen deposits were made and 
almost as many withdrawals. With- 
in a comparatively short time, the 
account was closed out with no 
questions asked. The ledger and 
signature cards of many of these 
cluttered up the files as mute testi- 
mony of frustrated ambition. 


What to do about it? Many banks 
have refused to open accounts with 
an initial deposit of less than the 
minimum balance upon which they 
compute interest. This solves the 
problem nicely from the bank’s 
standpoint, but throws cold water 
on the aspirations of the little fellow 
who may have reached the decision 
to save after giving careful con- 
sideration to the benefits outlined 
in the bank’s advertising. Then, too, 
refusal may easily engender a 
measure of ill will which, to say the 
least, is poor public relations. 


To solve the problem, we thought 
it logical to revamp the club plan 
by giving it a new dress and name. 

By eliminating a fixed maturity 
date, the regular weekly deposit re- 
quirement, and all but a single class 
—either a book of 50 one-dollar 
coupons to save $50, or 50 two-dol- 
lar coupons to save $100—we now 
offer the embryo depositor a “new 
tryout plan for saving, to let you 
see how saving will work with you,” 
when he asks timidly to start an 
account with less than the amount 
set as the minimum for a first de- 
posit. 

In our bank, 10 cents is the 
smallest interest credit we make and 
that requires a continuous balance 
of $20 over a six-month period. 

When a depositor appears to open 
a new account, we greet him cordi- 
ally and say with a smile, “How 
much would you like to deposit?” 
If it is less than $20, we say: “Fine, 
what you want is one of our new 
special accounts in which you save 
$50 with dollar deposits (or any 
multiple of a dollar). With it, you 
will find it is easy to get $50 and, 
as soon as you do, we will open a 
regular saving account for you. This 
is our new Tryout Plan for saving, 
to let you see how saving will work 
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From Savings 


with you. You can withdraw your 
money any time you wish, but must 
take it all at once—no partial with- 
drawals are permitted. You are 
trying to save and we want to help 
you—you cannot save if you put in 
and then take out every time you 
see something you want to buy.” 


It is seldom that a customer needs 
any further selling talk. He signs 
his name and address on the back 
of the ledger card. The teller enters 
the name and address on the cover 
of the coupon book, stamps and re- 
moves the coupons for the dcsired 
first deposit and the depositor de- 
parts, the possessor of a new sav- 
ings account and in a happy frame 
of mind. 

It’s as simple as that and the bank 
has provided a convenient, inex- 
pensive system for handling small 
deposits in even dollars, with a sav- 
ing in time and labor. It has made 
assurance doubly sure that there 
will never be more than a single 
withdrawal—the one that closes the 
account. It has eliminated all re- 
ports to the Central File or the New 
Accounts Division, until such time 
as the depositor has accumulated 
$50 and made the transfer to a 
regular savings account. It has built 
good will and provided a helpful 
service for the “man on the street.” 


Educational thrift messages ap- 
pear on the cover pages of the cou- 
pon book and_ several inserts 
throughout carry messages of en- 
couragement to the depositor. A 
folder, “PLAN TO SAVE—SAVE 
BY PLAN,” is handed the new cus- 
tomer and he is asked to read it so 
that he will understand all about 
his new account,” 


This system has been in operation 
for 29 months and, without any ad- 
vertising of any kind, has averaged 
200 accounts a month for the entire 
period. It is going particularly 
strong right now, with 180 accounts 
opened during the first fifteen days 
of the current month. 


Those who fall by the wayside 
and give up the idea of saving are 
taken out of the picture with a 
single withdrawal. The customer’s 
reaction can only be good, since we 
have co-operated with him in his 
effort to make financial progress and 
he alone is responsible for his in- 
ability to do so. 

People like the idea—as a matter 
of fact, a number of our savers con- 
tinue to use the plan for making 
small deposits after they have 


transferred their first $50 to a regu- 
lar account, because they‘ 46 not 
have to make out a deposit slip, find 
it convenient to carry the coupon 
book in purse or pocket, and are 
taken care of speedily: at the win- 
dow. 

Up to July 15th we opened 6,054 
of these special accounts. 

We believe in the value of thrift 
and a program of education and 
our experience indicates that this 
plan helps to solve the problem of 
the so-called “nuisance account” 
without sacrifice of good will and 
with minimum expense. 


15 Banks With Over A 
Billion 

Each year our banks get larger. 
It was only 17 years ago when we 
were all thrilled with the news that 
the United States had'a bank with 
a billion dollars in resources. That 
was the National City Bank of New 
York. 

Now we have 15 banks with a 
billion or more. Five of those have 
over two billion, four more have 
over three billion, and one—The 
Chase National Bank of New York— 
has nearly four and one-half billion 
in total resources, as of June 30, 
1943. 

Of the 15 billion-or-more banks, 
nine are in New York, two are in 
Illinois, two are in California, one 
in Massachusetts, and one in Michi- 
gan. These banks and their total 
resources are as follows: (figures 
in thousands): 

. Chase National, New York 

. National City, New York 

» Bank of America, San Francisco 3,127,638 

. Guaranty Trust, New York 

. Continental-illinois, Chicago 

. First National, Chicago. 

. Central Hanover, New York 

. Manufacturers Trust, New York.. 1,517,316 

. Bankers Trust, New York 

+ First National, 

. Chemical, New York 

. National Bank of Detroit 

. First National, New York 

. Irving Trust, New York 

. Security-First Nat'l, Los Angeles.. 1,046,439 

The bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany will probably be No. 16 on the 
next call, for it now has $992,917,000 
in resources. 

The Blue Book will list 423 banks 
with over $25,000,000 in resources 
in the Final 1943 Edition. This is 
an increase of 33 over the number 
of “Quarter Billion Banks” that 
were listed in the First 1943 Edition. 


On a par with the restaurant 
owner who always “went out” to 
lunch, many stockholders fail to use 
all the services offered by their own 
bank. 
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Comments On The 
BANKERS MONTHLY Voucher Check 


In an effort to help our banker 
friends persuade customers to have 
checks printed in such a form that 
they will not be likely to cause 
errors in banks, we recommended 
a voucher check form, which is on 
page 297 of the July issue. 

In order to simplify the arrange- 
ment so that bank customers could 
easily understand what portion of 
the check is of special importance 
to the bank, we suggested the divi- 
sion of the check into one-third as 
the bank’s portion on the right-hand 
end, and two-thirds as the cus- 
tomer’s portion at the left. 

In doing this, we placed the name 
of the bank on which the check is 
drawn and its transit number in 
the upper right-hand corner. A 
great many transit departments 
have become accustomed to looking 
in the lower left-hand corner for 
this information, and so, one of our 
readers suggested that the name of 
the bank should be in the lower 
left-hand corner for the conveni- 
ence of the transit department. 

As a matter of fact, the names of 
banks are now printed in either one 
of these spaces, and so there is no 
uniformity. Our recommendation, 
however, was based upon the idea 
of getting all of the essential in- 
formation for the bank in one por- 
tion of the check, so that customers 
might more readily understand 
what they can do with their part of 
the check without confusing the 
bank. 

If we tell customers to put the 
name of the bank and the transit 


number in the lower left-hand 
corner, then we will not have this 
clear-cut division in the check. It 
is then more difficult for them to 


Favors Standardized Checks 


“I have read the article on page 
250 of the June Bankers Monthly 
and I am in hearty accord with the 
idea of more standardization of 
check forms. We have had no 
trouble with our own customers on 
this matter, for, being a small 
country bank we furnish practically 
every customer with checks. 

“We all know that bankers all 
over have their problems along with 
other businessmen today, but I feel 
that it would assist the manpower 
problem considerably if the bankers 
would carry on a campaign to in- 
duce their customers to simplify 
and standardize their check forms. 

“The average customer is always 
willing to co-operate on such mat- 
ters, and to me it is another matter 
of educating our customers. Do 
articles such as the one published 
in the Bankers Monthly ever appear 
in periodicals which are being read 
by manufacturers? And, do the 
people who are issuing these checks 
which are so difficult to read know 
about what a problem they are for 
the bankers? 

“In some way, we ought to tell 
them, perhaps both in print and 
through personal conversations.— 
R. T. Elston, Cashier, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Warwick, N. Y. 


understand just what they can do 
without confusing bank clerks. 

If we could get uniformity in the 
printing of voucher checks, so that 
the name and the transit number of 
the bank would be in the upper 
right-hand corner, certainly, transit 
clerks could sort checks just as fast 
as they sort them now. 

In fact, it would appear that a 
transit clerk could list items for the 
cash letters much more rapidly if 
all of the information is on the 
right-hand end. 

Another objection that has been 
raised to our suggested form is that 
we offer the customer an opportun- 
ity to put advertising on his part 
of the check. 

One banker said that commercial 
accounts should not put any adver- 
tising on checks. As a matter of fact, 
any extraneous matter is confusing 
to some degree. However, if the ad- 
vertising space were standardized 
as to space as we suggested, it 
would not be confusing. 

There is considerable argument 
in favor of eliminating advertising 
from all bank checks. Still, from 
the customer’s standpoint, there are 
many arguments in favor of using 
the check as an_ advertising 
medium. 

We believe, therefore, that the 
compromise suggested, that is, 
standardization of the space in that 
part of the check where the bank 
will not have to refer for its essen- 
tial information is of value. 

Another banker raised the point 


(Continued on page 419) 
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They cleared an acre... 
for war work... 
‘photographically” 


LEADING electrical manufacturer . . . badly 
in need of space for the manufacture of war- 


vital materials... begrudged the acre in which . 


were stored 2,000,000 old documents. 

These old shop orders, sketches, drawings, and 
charts were too important to throw away. (In- 
cluded were the drawings for America’s first alter- 
nating current equipment ...the sketches for the 
generators which first transformed the water 
power of Niagara Falls into electrical energy.) 

Microfilming, with Recordak, was the solution. 
Paper records were photographically transferred 
to microfilm, their bulk reduced by about 98%... 
an acre cleared for war work. But these vital rec- 
ords are always available for reference. 

Microfilming of currently accumulating records 
was also instituted . .. with an important saving of 
critical materials. Formerly, 25 steel file cabinets 
a year were used for storing tracings and engineer- 
ing drawings alone. 

Banks, of course, have long been using Recor- 
dak for “compressing” important documents on 
safety film. For a Recordak “master file on film’’ 
takes up less than 2% of the space required by the 


One ofa 


by transferring their files 
from “bulky” paper to 
microfilm — 

with RECORDAK 


original documents . .. can be stored in the steel- 
and-concrete security of your vault. Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A Draft System Simplified 


HE desirability of using dupli- 

cates on drafts, money orders, 
treasurer’s checks, and _ cashier’s 
checks has been stressed. As I re- 
call, general systems advocate the 
filing of the duplicates in an “un- 
paid file.” When the draft is paid, 
the duplicate is stamped paid and 
filed in a “paid duplicate file.” 

When we installed the duplicate 
draft system, we eliminated a 
portion of the detail and this elim- 
inated the retention of the dupli- 
cate after it was stamped paid. The 
original drafts were filed numeri- 
cally and, to date, we have en- 
countered no difficulty. The dupli- 
cates of the drafts are retained only 
long enough for the auditing de- 
partment to complete the audit and 
are then destroyed. 

Our routine is as follows: All 
drafts and money orders are issued 
in duplicate. The original is given 
to the purchaser or is remitted to 
the bank, whichever the case may 
be. The duplicates are retained in 
the exchange department, each in a 
separate compartment until the 
close of business each day when 
they are listed to determine the 
totals to be sent to the general ledg- 
er bookkeeper. 

The duplicates are then filed in 
numerical sequence and remain in 
the unpaid file until the original is 
returned for payment. When the 
original is paid, the duplicate is 
marked paid, showing the date of 
payment and is removed to a paid 


file. The original is then filed with 
the paid drafts or money orders. 
The duplicates are retained until 
our auditing department has com- 
pleted the audit, (which is on a 
monthly basis) and after items have 
been examined and found satisfac- 
tory, they are destroyed. 

We have found that it is well to 
leave the one-time carbon between 
the original and duplicate until 
after the amount has been written 
with the check writer. This affords 
an excellent proof that the dupli- 
cate and original were issued for 
the same amount. This permits con- 
siderable saving in time and filing 
space. 

Since this system has been in 
effect, we have been examined by 
the State Department and Federal 
Reserve examiners and they have 
complimented us. I thought since I 
have not seen such a system in 
your publication, this might be of 
interest to your readers.—J. D. 
Barnette, Sec.-Treas., First Bank 
and Trust Company, of South 
Bend, Ind. 


Complicated Schedules 
Increase Analysis Cost 


(Continued from page 396) 


chants Bank of Marinette, Wiscon- 
sin, contains the following infor- 
mation on this point: 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of seiving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY ef Chicage 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


“We classify those accounts which 
have great activity and deposit 
numerous collection items on the 
analysis basis. On such accounts, 
we allow an earning rate of 2% 
which, you understand, is then off- 
set by our charges. 

“All the other accounts are fig- 
ured on the minimum balance basis. 
Under this plan, we believe that 
we classify approximately 90% of 
our accounts. We find that in doing 
sO, our service charge is increased 
and also we spend much less time 
in our calculations.” 

Referring to the minimum-bal- 
ance rule, R. W. Prien, cashier of 
the First National Bank of Monroe, 
Wis., says: 

“This bank’s service charges, 
from that source, have increased 
about three times the amount we 
previously received on our old 
schedule. 

“T am pleased to say that I know 
of no account that we have lost on 
account of using the minimum bal- 
ance. We have had many inquiries 
regarding it, but few complaints. I, 
personally, am fully sold on the 
minimum balance rule. I believe it 
is easily explained to the public, it 
makes the figuring of service 
charges much quicker; and in most 
cases, the only person afraid of the 
charge is the banker himself.” 

William McCue, president of the 
First National Bank in Janesville, 
Wisconsin, says that using the low- 
est balance of the month has in- 
creased his bank’s income from 
charges 15%. In a letter from Mr. 
McCue, he says: 

“For the past two months, we 
have been using the minimum bal- 
ance for the month in computing 
earnings on our accounts which are 
analyzed. Previous to that time we 
used the average collected balance 
for the month. 

“The system has hardly been in 
use long enough to say how it is re- 
ceived by our customers, but up to 
this date, we have had no com- 
plaints. 

“We made the change because we 
fee] that the minimum balance for 
the month is the only fair way of 
figuring earnings on the account, 
that being the only loanable bal- 
ance. On this minimum balance, we 
allow earnings at the rate of 20 
cents per 100 dollars per month. 
The change in the method of figur- 
ing our analysis has resulted in an 
increase of 15% in our service 
charges.” 

G. O. Thorpe, executive vice 
president of the First and Lumber- 
men’s National Bank of Chippew‘%¢ 
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Falls, Wis., says that his income 
from service charges was increased 
400% by changing from the aver- 
age balance to the lowest balance 
of the month. In his letter, he said: 

“We found that our revenue from 
service charge on checking accounts 
had dwindled to practically noth- 
ing, and realized the department 
was definitely losing us money. 

“Consequently, we changed from 
the previous method of average 
balances, deducting float and re- 
serve, to one of low balance prin- 
ciple, without the necessity of 
computing either reserve or float. 
Additionally, we reduced our earn- 
ings allowance from 3% to 1%%. 
This has had the effect of increasing 
our income over what it was in 
December 1942, the last month of 
operation under the former method, 
to four times that amount for the 
month of March, 1943. 

“Our income from this source is 
again where it takes the normal 
place in our budget. The reaction 
has been good in spite of the fact 
that the competitor which we have 
in the city still retains the basis of 
operation from which we indicated 
we have recently changed.” 

A few banks use a schedule in 
which the charge per item is dif- 
ferent for each 10 dollars difference 
in balance up to 300 dollars. Such 
a schedule is so complicated that an 
extensive table must be used to 
compute the charge, and another 
for the customer who audits the 
charge. 

In this system, as many as 30 
different fees are assessed, accord- 
ing to balance, for the same number 
of checks written. 

Exceptions from the general fee 
are sometimes made because of the 
number of items or size of balance. 
This requires a great deal of time, 
and greatly complicates the work 
of the analysis clerk. The simplest 
way to make allowance for size of 
balance is to give a uniform credit 
on all balances. If debit items are 
charged for at four cents each, in 
amounts under a hundred, and three 
cents each in amounts over a hun- 
dred, extra time is required for the 
bank to compute the fees, and for 
the customer to audit the charge. 

It is surprising to discover that in 
some places, certain named cus- 
tomers and charitable and public 
institutions are exempt from service 
charges. This doesn’t waste as much 
time as other complications, but it 
is confusing. All exceptions are con- 
fusing, ang require extra thought 

\on the part of the employee. 

», Charges on transit items except- 
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For Promptness 


FOR EIGHTY YEARS prompt- 
ness has marked the service 
to correspondent banks of 
The First of Chicago. Today 
our Bank and Bankers Divi- 


sion is handling a nation-wide 


business, and invites accounts 
upon a basis that so long has 
proved mutually satisfactory. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ing those drawn on a certain list of 
cities, complicates the situation to 
such an extent that errors are likely 
to be made, and after all, it reduces 
the bank’s income rather than in- 
creasing it. 

Note—A suggested simplified sched- 
ule of service charges will be de- 
scribed in the next issue of Bankers 
Monthly. 


A periodic questionnaire to all 
employees of one bank invites 
criticisms of forms which will soon 
be re-ordered, and this reveals 
many opportunities for improve- 
ment. 





This Employer Pays 
Service Fees For Employee 
Checking Accounts 
(Continued from page 399) 
they finally won acceptance. They 
were convinced, naturally, that 
there was a great need for their 
product; they knew it was priced 
right and, presumably, they knew 
that the market was desirable. 
Anyway, they did a splendid job, 
so if they could do it with insur- 
ance, why can’t bankers do it with 
checking accounts? 
Consider the timely “high spots” 
around which we could now build 
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‘THE BEST IDEA 


we've seen since 
December 7, 1941" 


WAYS TO SAVE 
AND SERVE 


eee ee 
sovtnge .. 


@ 200,000 men and women made special | 


trips to their banks, or sent in dimes, 
for this immensely practical, appeal- 


ing handbook on thrift in wartime. | 


@ One bank officer wrote, “Not a dry 
line in it and filled with sound advice,” 
while another reported, ““The most 
effective advertising 
ever had.” 


Scores of the warmest kind of testi- | 
| the foremen. Failing in that, per- 
| haps he will, himself, hand out your 


monials from bank officers and de- 
positors, editors, war plant executives 
leave no doubt that “800 Ways to 
Save and Serve” is the most construc- 
tive service book available. 


The High Cost of Living 


“800 Ways to Save and Serve” is a 68-page, 
up-to-the-minute masterpiece—a_ collection 
prepared by 8 experts—containing clever, 
concrete ways to reduce wartime living ex- 
penses, get along with what there is, stretch 
rationed commodities, eliminate waste and 
inflationary spending. It is an incomparable 


Originally sponsored by the Savings Banks 
Association of New York State, “800 Ways 
to Save and Serve” 
in other states, 
publishers. 


by arrangement with the 


PRICE 


9léc per copy in quantities of 2,500 or more. 
Slightly higher for smaller quantities. 


nominal cost. For sample copy and informa- 
tion, write to: 


HANDIBOOK LIBRARY 
22 West 48th Street New York, N. Y. 
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hand-out we | 


is now available to banks | 


Back | 


cover can be used for bank’s message at | 


a sales talk to business houses that 
employ the thousands of workers 
we want to reach: 


(1) There are nearly sixteen billion 
dollars in circulation at the pres- 
ent time—more than twice the 
amount in circulation during 1929 
when people were spending, or in 
1933 when people were hoarding. 
Five billion, at least, more than 
we need even for our present ex- 
panded economy. This money is 
burning holes in the workers’ 
pockets. It is inflationary—and 
checking accounts will take much 
of it out of circulation. 


(2) Uncontrolled cashing fees are 
being paid for getting pay checks 
ceshed, peak loads are building 
up in banks on pay days, em- 
ployees are dropping two or three 
dollars in saloons during the 
process of cashing their checks. 

(3) Payroll expense is mounting 
due to demands in many quarters 
that workers be paid in cash. 

(4) Thousands of workers now in 
the medium high earning brack- 
ets just don’t know the story of 
the checking system. They have 
no idea as to its convenience. 
Both banker and employer have 
a mutual interest in telling it and 
they should get together. 
Suppose the employer just won’t 

agree to pay service charges for his 

employees? Then what will he do 
to help you reach his group? Per- 
haps he’ll let you talk to the em- 
ployees, or allow you to meet with 


booklets when he distributes the 
pay checks. Any help he can give 


| you will be an improvement over 
| trying to reach each one personally, 
800 Practical Ways to Beat | . 
| as time goes on, and the technique 
| of this group approach is perfected, 
| results will get better just as they 


or through direct advertising. And 


did in the case of insurance com- 
panies. Keep one thing in mind al- 
Ways: you can’t reach a_ nickel 


| market with_a dollar sales cost. You 


have to group the market so as to 


service to depositors.and non-depositors, to | keep selling costs in proper relation 


the good-will of the bank, to the nation at war. | 


to potential profit. 


Now, how can we increase ac- 
count activity? Well, one method 
has already been mentioned in the 
case of an employer guaranteeing 
a monthly fee with the good pos- 
sibility of the employee writing 
extra checks. But for the thousands 
of accounts which have been opened 
individually and which now exist— 


| how to make them write one or two 
| more checks per month? We make 
| two suggestions on this point. First, 


switch from a pay-in-advance sys- 


tem—if you happen to have that 
plan in your bank—to a pay-as- 
you-go system. The former is easy 
on the accounting department, but 
the latter is more productive of 
revenue. Why? Simply because on 
the pay-for-a-book basis the cus- 
tomer experiences too many of 
those “out of checks” periods. 
Sometimes they become prolonged 
and he forgets he has a checking 
account. 


One institution follows the prac- 
tice of studying one department of 
the bank at each directors’ meeting. 





FIRE PREVENTION 
ISA 
SAFEGUARD 


wd 
Che Phoenix 


100 


1859 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 
CHICAGO 

Insurance Exchange 

NEW YORK 

110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 
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A Global Magazine 


“We have recently received a re- 
quest from our representative in 
South Africa for a reprint of the 
article which appeared in the No- 
vember, 1942 issue dealing with the 
single posting method of the Chase 
National Bank. The article was by 
J. J. Lendrum. 

“We will appreciate your furnish- 
ing us with a copy of this article or 
of the November 1942 issue, so that 
we may forward it by air mail.”— 
H. A. Lombard, Bank Division, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. 


The Investor Fights Back 


By Roger Montgomery 

Published by House of Field, Inc., 
19 W. 44th St., New York. 110 
pages, cloth bound, price $1.50. 

The author makes several perti- 
nent suggestions for those who own 
stock of United States corporations. 
In the preface, he says: “This little 
book was written to arouse stock- 
holders to action in order to safe- 
guard the value of their securities. 
It also gives a plan for investment 
aimed at showing new investors the 
possibilities in buying common 
stocks and so of educating them, 
that they too may join in this cru- 
sade to preserve American busi- 
ness.” 

The book is very definitely aimed 
toward the activities of our Federal 
Government in connection with in- 
vestment and the capitalistic sys- 
tem. . 

The first title in the book is, “The 
New Deal’s Attack on the Inves- 
tor.” The author states very em- 
phatically and very specifically that 
he has no confidence in the author- 
ity of our present government to 
control prices. However, he presents 
a specific plan for investing in 
stocks which he believes will insure 
safety if followed. He gives rules 
for determining what to buy, when 
to buy, and when to sell. 

His closing sentence is: “Today 
we must keep our democracy at its 
best, for such a democracy has the 
power to inspire its people to the 
greatest achievements, and to rally 
the peoples of all nations to its way 
of life.” 

Two significant charts at the end 
of the book outline the author’s 
judgment as to the results of trying 
to get out of a depression by the 
methods followed by our present 
government, and the results which 
he believes might be expected if 
confidence in private enterprise 
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Ball” 


The words ‘‘PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL”’ 
bring to the minds of many business 
men the bank which has played an 
important part in the development 
of business and industry over a period 
of 140 years...almost the lifetime 


of our Nation. 


But to bankers throughout the United 
States ‘‘3-1’’ stands for the institution 
which has acted as their PHILADELPHIA 
CORRESPONDENT for many, many years. 


‘*3-1"" speaks your language, offers 
unexcelled facilities and cordially 
invites your account. 


oo eA HE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘ Resources over $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








were increased. 

Under the caption of “The New 
Deal Theory of Curing Depressions 
Through Spending Our Way to 
Prosperity,” he outlines the steps 
as follows: Depression; Pump 
Priming—Temporary Boom; In- 
creasing National debt; Increasing 
taxation of enterprise; Higher 
prices for finished products; De- 
creasing consumption; Decreasing 
production of wealth; Depression; 
Pump priming—temporary boom; 
Increasing National debt; Ultimate 
National bankruptcy. 

On another page under the head- 





ing, “The American theory of cur- 
ing depressions through confidence 
in private enterprise,” he lists the 
steps as follows: Depression; In- 
creasing production of wealth— 
confidence in private enterprise; 
Increasing wages and employment; 
Increasing Federal Income from 
Taxes; Increasing consumption; 
Decreasing National debt; Increas- 
ing production; Decreasing taxes; 
Lower prices of finished products; 
Increasing consumption; Ultimate 
national prosperity; Increasing con- 
fidence in private enterprise; In- 
creasing production of wealth. 
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A. B. A. Convention 


New York to Welcome 
American Bankers in Convention 


The busiest men in America, the bankers, will convene 
in New York City, September 13 to 15 to determine 
new ways to aid the government and local business. 


HE bankers and many indus- 
T triatsts of New York City have 
expressed their pleasure for the 
opportunity to welcome the mem- 
bers of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to the annual Convention, 
September 13-15. These distin- 
guished men who make up the mem- 
bership of this great Association 
have been awarded no “E” penants 
for excellence of production and 
no medals for steadfastness and un- 
failing devotion to duty. Neverthe- 
less, they have sold more war bonds 
and bought more government 
bonds than all other groups of men 
in the United States combined. 
When first this Nation sensed the 
fact that participation in global war 
was inescapable and the quick sale 
of Defense Bonds was imperative 
to provide funds for our defense, 
the Post Offices of the United States 
were looked upon as the best outlet. 
Why not? There are 43,406 post 
offices in the country and almost 
everyone has access daily to the 
United States mail and its estab- 
lished offices. 
Banks of our country were con- 


NO 
MEDALS! 


By GERALD DUMARS 


sidered as possibly a good outlet for 
Defense Bonds, but just one of 
many sources that might be counted 
upon to supply a steady, useful 
stream of dollars for Defense needs. 
Imagine the delight of official 
Washington when the sale of De- 
fense Bonds was some months old, 
to learn that the 14,903 banks in 
continental United States were out- 
selling all the United States Post 
Offices to the ratio of something 
better than eight to one, a ratio 
that increased, rather than slack- 
ened when we really looked facts 
in the face and settled down to the 
sale of WAR BONDS. The simple 
facts of the case are that 80% of 
War Bonds sold to date have been 
sold by bankers of the United States 
and these banks now hold for their 
own investment account another 
$53,910,000,000 of Govenment se- 
curities more than half of all United 
States Government Securities direct 
and fully guaranteed. Of all the un- 
sung heroes of the desperate con- 
flict in which we are now engaged, 
the outstanding performance of our 
bankers is~probably the least recog- 
nized. 


Few people who stop in at a con- 
veniently located bank to purchase 
War Bonds or Stamps have any 
idea of bankers participation in the 
activities on our home front that 
make the foreign front possible. 
Let’s take the modest, undecorated 
hero, Field Marshall of Dollars, the 
banker, aside and off the record, 
find out just what he is doing to 
keep our war machine rolling 
smoothly. 


First, as we know, he is the 
country’s number one salesman of 


War Bonds, but we probably did 
not realize that he has spent more 
than $6,000,000 of his own money 
in advertising to help his sales and 
that he is contributing every day 
for the sale of War Bonds, the 
services of 20,000 full-time em- 
ployees that cost him $25,000,000 
per annum. This includes the 
salaries of bank employees needed 
to take care of the accounts of some 
of the 26,800,000 factory and office 
employees who have active payroll 
deduction accounts for the purchase 
of War Bonds and the clerks and 
tellers who record and look after 
the bonds left with banks for safe- 
keeping. 


There is an old adage to the effect, 
“If you want something done, ask 
the busiest man in town,” and 
Washington, seeing the success of 
the banker as a salesman, decided 
that he was busy enough to do still 
another job well. Forthwith, he was 
elected repository and custodian for 
the eight to nine billions of ration- 
ing coupons turned in each month 
by retailers and wholesalers whose 
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FORGERY | 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY | 


win | (ey 


ELEVATOR AND 
GEWERAL LIABILITY HOLD-UP 


Many of America’s leading finan- been the privilege of the United 

cial institutions have turned tothe States Guarantee Company to 

United StatesGuaranteeCompany protect important corporations 

for the broad protection offered by and financial institutions with 

. P | RESIDENCE AND BLANKET BONDS FoR 
its blanket bonds. For years, ithas this and other types of coverage. —[] MERCANTILE suRGtany | Financia instiTUTIONS 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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SERVING THE 


U.S.A. 


STANDS THE 


A. B.A. 


increasing by leaps and bounds. 
More concerns were paying by 
check instead of by cash. There 
were more people on the payrolls 
and there were more people open- 
ing savings accounts than before. 
When you tell a manufacturer that 
his production has to double or 


Few people realize the 
mighty part that members 
of the American Bankers 
Association have taken in 
our war program... war 
bonds, rationing coupons, 
income tax withholding 
accounts, and numerous 
other vital services ren- 
dered that are little known. 


We at Bankers Develop- 
ment Corporation, who 
have been privileged to 


HEADACHES 


| rationing accounts needed to be 
| recorded and kept 
| order. 


in apple pie 


While all this was going on, the 


| regular activity of most banks was 


triple, his first thought is, “Can I 
get additional help?” Not only was 
it impossible for the banker to get 
additional trained help but he had 
to get along with a steadily dwin- 
dling staff, as the armed forces and 
war plants took thousands of bank 
employees. 

“Income Tax Withholding Ac- 
counts,” is the latest war job the 
banker has shouldered, for em- 
ployers must have safe, Govern- 
ment approved places to deposit 
funds withheld for tax purposes 
and this will mean the opening of 
thousands of new accounts so that 


work for more than a 
quarter of a century closely 
with bankers in all sections 
of the country, appreciate 
the sacrifices of time and 
money that bankers are 
making in order that our 
war plans may function 
smoothly and efficiently. 


New York Association Welcomes A. B. A. 


The members of the New York State 
Bankers Association welcome the bankers 
from all parts of the United States who 
will come to New York in September for 
the American Bankers Association War 
Service Meeting. This meeting is most 
important in the field of banking. Banking, 
the public, and business in general, have 
thought of little else but the war effort 
during the last year, and I am sure they 
will think of it even more through the 
year to come. Banking has been called upon to do many 
new jobs, and each new task has brought its own problems 
and headaches. There will be many more headaches before 
the war is won and banking will have to take its share of 
them. A discussion of these pertinent problems at our meet- 
ing will help us to do a better job. 

I congratulate the officers and committees of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association for the fine contributions they 
have given to banking in the past, and I am confident these 
high standards will be maintained. They need the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the members and the more we give 
to the Association, the greater the benefits we may expect 
to derive from our mutual effort—E. Chester Gersten, presi- 
dent, New York State Bankers Association; President, Public 
National Bank and Trust Co., New York. 


Realizing the honor 
justly due members of the 
American Bankers Associ- 
ation we take this occasion 
to welcome to New York 
those members who are 
able to attend the coming 
A.B.A. Conference and to 
those who carry on at 
home, may we express our 
admiration for the way in 
which you are doing a 
work so important to our 
Nation. 


E. CHESTER GERSTEN 


BANKERS 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Originators of ThriftiCheck 
31 Nassau St., New York City 
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SUPER- 
SALESMAN 


our Government may have another 
source of steadily flowing dollars. 

Yes indeed, the banker is a busy 
man, especially when we consider 
that in addition to his duties he, as 
a leading citizen, must take time 
out from his private life to serve 
his community more hours than is 
required of the average conscien- 
tious resident. 

For these reasons and many more, 
the City of New York is happy and 
honored to welcome members of the 
American Bankers Association who 
so ably represent a great part of 
our Nation’s bankers. 


A.B.A. To Study Federal 
Deposit Insurance 


Formation by the American 
Bankers Association of a Committee 
on Federal Deposit Insurance whose 
function will be the continuing 
study of the deposit insurance sys- 
tem has been announced by W. L. 
Hemingway, A.B.A. president and 
president of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

The committee will be an adjunct 
of the Association’s Committee on 
Federal Legislation. Members of the 
committee are: 

Chairman Claude E. Bennett, 
president, Tioga County Savings 
and Trust Company, Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania; E. J. Boyd, president, 
Second National Bank, Warren, 
Ohio; A. F. Cruse, president, Routt 
County National Bank, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado; Preston B. Doty, 
president, First National Bank, 
Beaumont, Texas; E. V. Krick, vice 
president, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California; 
George L. Rice, president, Hard- 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE— (continued) 


New York’s First Bank 


“We Must Beware” 


... said WINSTON CHURCHILL 


“We must beware of trying 
to build a society in which 
nobody counts for any- 
thing except a politician or 
an Official, a society where 


enterprise gains no reward, 
and thrift no privileges.” 


BANK OF NEw YORK 
48 Wall Street ~ New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking 





wick Bank and Trust Company, 
Dalton, Georgia; H. N. Thomson, 
vice president, Farmers & Mer- 
chants State Bank, Presho, South 
Dakota; Donald C. White, execu- 
tive vice president, First National 
Bank, Lewiston, Maine; and Evans 
Woollen, Jr., president, Fletcher 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 


A.B.A. Mid-Continent Trust 

Conference To Be Held In 

Chicago, October 14 And 15 
A Mid-Continent Wartime Trust 


Conference sponsored by the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers 


Executor and Trustee 


Association will be held in Chicago 
at the Drake Hotel, October 14 and 
15, it was announced today by Louis 
S. Headley, president of the Trust 
Division, A.B.A. Mr. Headley is vice 
president of the First Trust Com- 
pany of St. Paul State Bank, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Speakers from eleven states are 
being invited to participate in the 
program, which will include dis- 
cussions on these wartime trust 
problems: Taxes, manpower, oper- 
ations, fees, special problems of 
smaller trust departments, powers 
of appointment, employees’ trusts, 
investments, Washington develop- 
ments, and postwar influences af- 
fecting ownership of property. 
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Program For 
A. B. A. War Service Meeting 


War finance and the domestic 
economy, inter-American fiscal pol- 
icy, and international fiscal policy, 
will be the featured subjects of 
discussion at the three general ses- 
sions of the War Service Meeting 
to be held in New York City, Sep- 
tember 13-15, by the American 
Bankers Association. 

A crowded program for the meet- 
ing, which wil] replace the Associ- 
ation’s annual convention, is com- 
pleted. The meeting is being held to 
provide an opportunity for discus- 
sion of the war services the banks 
are performing, and of the various 
national and international economic 
and financial problems arising in 
connection with the war. 

Decision to hold the meeting was 
made by the A.B.A.’s Executive 
Council, which met in New York 
last April. Member banks have been 
requested, by resolution of the Ex- 








Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 


manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in al! matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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ecutive Council, to limit the num- 
ber of delegates they send to the 
meeting to one officer to represent 
each member bank, in addition to 
such other bank officers whose 
presence is necessitated by the fact 
that they are members of the com- 
mittees, commissions, and councils 
of the Association. The program is 
being arranged so that the sessions 
of the meeting will occupy only two 
and a half days. Headquarters for 
the sessions will be The ‘Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


The program for the various ses- 
sions of the meeting is as follows: 


Monday Morning, September 13 
NATIONAL BANK DIVISION 
Topics: Some Current Aspects of Invest- 
ments 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, Assistant Director 
Institute of International Finance 
New York University 
New York City 
Topic: Outlook for Loans 
Clyde D. Harris, President 
First National Bank 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


TRUST DIVISION 

Topic: Who Will be the Trustee? 
Louis S. Headley, Vice President 
First Trust Co. of St. Paul State Bank 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
President,. Trust Division, American 

Bankers Association 

Topic: Investments 
Dr. O. M. W. Sprague 
Professor of Banking 
Harvard Universtiy 


Monday Afternoon, September 13 
STATE BANK DIVISION 
Topic: Small Banks After the War 
W. W. McEachern, President 
Union Trust Company 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
Topic: Competition of Government Credit 
Agencies 
Claude F. Pack, President 
Home State Bank 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Topic: Small Loan Enabling Legislation 
Richard W. Trefz, President 
Beatrice State Bank 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


SAVINGS DIVISION 
Topic: Savings—One of the Sources of 
Security 
Topic: Encouraging War Savings 
Topic: School Savings and the War (This 
topic to be discussed Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 15.) 


Monday Evening, September 13 
Economic Panel Discussion 





Tuesday Morning, September 14—First General 
Session 
The Domestic Economy 
Report of the President of the A. B. A. 
W. L. Hemingway, President 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
A Discussion of Agricultural Credit 
Charles W. Bailey, President 
First National Bank 
Clarksville, Tennessee 
A Report and Critique on War Financing 
Robert Strickland, President 
Trust Company of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Tuesday Afternoon, 
General Session 
Inter-American Fiscal Policy 

Luis G. Legoretta, President 

Mexican Bankers Association 

General Manager, Banco Nacional de 
Mexico, S. A. 

Mexico City, Mexico 

Joseph C. Rovensky, Vice President 

The Chase National Bank 

New York, N. Y. 


September 14—Second 


Wednesday Morning, 15—Third 
General Session 
International Fiscal Policy 
Dr. Henry Merritt Wriston, President 
Brown University 
Resolutions 


Inauguration of New Officers 


September 


The Honorable Robert Henry 
Brand of London, England, will 
address the third general session of 
the meeting, which will be held 
Wednesday morning, September 15. 
This session will be given over to 
discussions of international fiscal 
policy, with particular emphasis 
upon international financial rela- 
tions in the post-war world. 

A director of Lloyd’s Bank, man- 
aging director of Lazard Brothers 
& Company, .and chairman of the 
board of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, Ltd., 
Mr. Brand is author of numerous 
publications on war, international 
finance, and various phases of the 
political and economic aspects of 
the British Empire. He is also a 
director of the London Times Pub- 
lishing Company. 

In 1917-1918 he was deputy 
chairman of the British Mission to 
Washington; in 1919 he was finan- 
cial advisor to the chairman of the 
Supreme Economic Council of the 
Peace Conference at Paris; in 1920 
he was named vice president of the 
International Financial Conference 
of the League of Nations at Brus- 
sels, and was a member of a com- 
mittee of advice to the German 
Government on the stabilization of 
German money following the finar- 
cial collapse of that country after 
World War I. 

His business and public career 
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began in South Africa in 1902, 
where he was secretary to the Inter- 
Colonial Council of the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony, secretary 
of the Railway Committce of the 
Central South African Railways, 
and secretary to the Transvaal 
Delegates at the South African Con. 
vention in 1908-1909. 

Mr. Brand was a member of the 
Imperial Munitions Board of Can- 
ada in 1915-1918, and is serving 
during this war as chairman of tl.e 
British Food Mission in the United 
States. At the present time, he is 
in England, but will return to this 
country shortly. 


A.B.A. Issues War Loan 
Manual 


A comprehensive manual on war 
loans to industry has been prepared 
by the Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, according to an announce- 
ment by Walter B. French, deputy 
manager of the Association. 

The manual, which contains 152 
pages of textual material, interpre- 
tations, digests of laws, contract 
and agreement forms, regulations, 
and related information, is a sequel 


ALBANY, GA. 
219 Broad Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
16 South Broad St. 
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to earlier publications of the com- 
mission which were issued in 1941 
and 1942. 

According to the manual’s pref- 
ace, the book embraces not only the 
material in the commission’s former 
bulletins, with subsequent changes 
and interpretations, but also ex- 
tensive information in the fields of 
renegotiation and termination of 
government contracts. The latter 
fields are of constantly growing 
significance as the war progresses. 

The material in the book was 
assembled by a special committee 
of the Association, with the assist- 
ance of the A.B.A.’s National War 
Loans Committee. Members of the 
special committee are: David C. 
Barry, vice president, Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank & Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York; Hugh H. Mc- 
Gee, vice president, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City, and A. C. 
Simmonds, Jr., vice president, Bank 
of New York, New York City. 

The manual consists of six chap- 
ters and an appendix, which in turn 
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contains four chapters. The subjects 
covered by the six principal chap- 
ters are titled as follows: “Financ- 
ing War Contracts,” “Assignment of 
Claims Under Government Con- 
tracts,’ “Regulation V Guaranteed 
Loans,” “Renegotiation of Govern- 
ment Contracts,” “Termination of 
Contracts for Convenience of the 
Government,” and “Regulation V 
Loan Agreements.” 

The chapters of the appendix 
contain assignment forms, texts of 
Regulation V, Executive Order No. 
9112, and related regulations, appli- 
cation forms, termination contracts, 
and guarantee agreement forms. 
Sections of the book are given over 
to a simplified series of questions 
and answers on war loans to indus- 
try, for ready reference as well as 
general information. Among the 
more significant material discussed 
in the manual are the loan agree- 
ment forms which have been pre- 
pared for suggested use by banks 
which undertake Regulation V 
loans. 








Increase Your Loan Volume 
Through Field Warehousing 


An increasing number of banks are using Field Warehousing 
to bring new and lucrative assets to their loan portfolios. 


The method is simple. Field Warehousing enables you to 
increase loan volume when there are no new borrowers, by 
extending additional credit to present borrowers. Using for 
security inventories of raw material or finished products 
stored right where they are you can legally go beyond open 
line credit limits in accommodating present customers. 


A survey of your customers’ requirements 


will be made without obligation. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Main Office, 25 South William Street, New York, N. Y. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Healey Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 
35 Congress St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Keystone Building 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Liberty Life Bldg. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
First Natl. Bank Bldg. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 
120 South LaSalle St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Hills Building 


A Helpful Booklet Attracted 
People To New York Banks 


By EDWARD B. STURGES, 2nd 


Public Relations Counsel, Savings Banks 
Association of New Y 


\ O KNOW a man is to like 

him,” runs an old saying and 
indeed this must be true for we 
find successful leaders of our busi- 
ness world making every effort to 
get the public to feel that they ac- 


tually do know them. Millions of 
dollars are spent every year to 
bring about a feeling of friendly 
acquaintance through advertising. 
Costly sample and trial offers are 
made through the printed word and 
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AVAILABLE HERE 


—COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


hs peace BANKS seeking the current 
information on Government securities are 
invited to consult this bank. Officers with wide 
experience in this specialized field will help you 
select Government issues to fulfill your invest- 
ment requirements. If you wish to enter sub- 
scriptions for Government offerings, our com- 
plete facilities are available for handling your 
transactions quickly and efficiently. Telephone, 
telegraph or write us for information or bid 


and asked quotations. 


Our Semiweekly Quotation Sheet of U.S. Gov- 
ernment issues will be mailed at your request. 


Bond Department 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Telephone Franklin 7070 


* Teletype CG 368 


over the air to induce people to 


write for the item offered or, better 
yet, to stop in at a retail dealer’s 
shop and receive it in person. 

The savings banks of New York 
State recently set about to find 
something that the public would 
most definitely want, and _ that 
would not be too costly and would 
serve a useful purpose. 

Investigation proved that, while 
many industries and various gov- 
ernment agencies had developed 
advice about one thing or another, 
there was no complete published 
guide covering all phases of thrifty 
living. Accordingly, the savings 
banks had a book prepared with 
the title: “800 Ways To Save And 
Serve.” It was a compact 64-page 
digest of over 800 practical ways to 
reduce living expenses, conserve 
vital materials, and build up sav- 
ings for future enjoyment. The 
book, bound in a red, white, and 
blue, includes a wartime budget. 


The prime reason in choosing a 
book of this type was that every 
one of the “800 Ways To Save” 
struck at the very underpinning of 
inflation, for if you show people how 
they can make what they have wear 
longer, last longer, and do their 
owners very nicely, you remove one 
great incentive to throw away what 
they have and go out and buy some- 
thing new to replace it. Such in- 
formation is doubly valuable for 
those sensible people who realize 
that it may be months—even years 
—before they can buy new vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, automobiles 
and hundreds of other aids to com- 
fortable and pleasant living. 


Obviously, if such a book were to 
be displayed on counters for all 
who visited the banks to take a 
copy, the supply would be quickly 
exhausted. So the savings banks 
decided to offer the book over the 
radio with the advice that, to get a 
copy free, it was necessary to call 
at a New York State Savings Bank 
and ask for it. Or, if that was not 
feasible, to send ten cents to cover 
the cost of handling, to the radio 
commentator. 

The initial printing was 100,000 
copies, which, it was estimated, 
would more than cover the prob- 
able response. The savings banks at 
the time were using participations 
on 10 daytime radio programs cov- 
ering New York State and designed 
to reach housewives. The offering 
conducted over a six weeks’ period 
would also test the pulling power 
of these programs. 

The response was immediate and 
overwhelming, and when the final 
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returns were in, it was found that 
some 124,000 people had come to 
the savings banks for copies, while 
24,000 more sent in their dimes—a 
total response of nearly 150,000 
pulled by daytime radio and one 
newspaper advertisement. 

There are interesting sidelights 
too. First, those banks that kept an 
accurate check on the requests re- 
ported a high percentage of non- 
depositors. These ranged from 30% 
in some cases to over 60% in others. 
Second, requests received by both 
banks and radio commentators were 
amazing—a rural office of the 
Farm Security Administration 
asked for copies that their repre- 
sentatives might distribute among 
farmers’ wives; Civilian Defense 
officers and teachers requested 
copies in quantity; war production 
plants in several states asked for 
permission to purchase thousands 
of copies for distribution to their 
employees. 

The “usable idea” in the experi- 
ence of the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of New York is that the men 
and women of most any city or 
town can be prompted to personally 
visit a bank if the item offered is 
of sufficient interest and apparent 
value to make the visit worth their 
while, Once in the bank, it is up to 
the bank officers to see that the 
visitor goes away with a pleasant 
memory of his call, a conception of 
the services offered or being fea- 
tured, and a lasting impression such 
as: “I like that bank. The officers 
are friendly.” 


Every Bank Employee 
Must Know Negotiable 
Instruments 


(Continued from page 391) 


the holder an election to require 
something to be done in lieu of pay- 
ment of money. But nothing in this 
section shall validate any provision 
or stipulation otherwise illegal.” 
These rules apparently apply only 
to notes. 


Undated Instruments Are 
Negotiable 


Section VI, of the act, answers a 
number of questions which might 
arise at a teller’s window. From 
this section, we learn that an un- 
dated check is negotiable. 

It also appears that a note need 
not specify that it is given for value. 

It is also stated that a negotiable 
instrument need not specify the 
place where it is drawn, or the place 
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where it is payable. This must not 
be confused, however, with the re- 
quirement that a bank which a 
check orders to pay a sum of 
money, must be clearly shown on 
the check, as is specified in Item 5, 
Section I of the Law. 
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He has a promotion to report. Or a week-end leave 









In order to clearly indicate the 
bank which is to pay the check, its 
address must, of course, be given. 
On the other hand, if Item 3 of Sec- 
tion VI is applied to notes, we can 
think of cases in which it need not 
be necessary for the note to state 








coming up. Or it’s his mother’s birthday. 


Evening is about the only time he’s free to call and 


it’s important to him. 


Will you do your best to avoid Long Distance calls 
after 7 at night, for the sake of millions of Joes — and 
Josephines? They'll appreciate it. 
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Ct/e Bond Selling Responsibilities Double! 


Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the 
world—the 3rd War Loan. 


This money, to finance the invasion phase of the war, must 
come in large part from individuals on payrolls. 


Right here’s where YOUR bond selling responsibilities 
DOUBLE! 


For this extra money must be raised in addition to keeping the 
already established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. 
At the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 
must be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds, 
in order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. 


Your now doubled duties call for these two steps: 
1. If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on 


it at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See 
that it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply 


increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of sufh- 
cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
(and yours) busy. 


2. In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 
Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your- 
self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The sale of these 
extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post- 
war purchasing power. 


Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
Americans are going to see it through 100%! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. The 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 
and safest investment in the world—United States War Bonds. 


BACK THE ATTACK i With War Bonds! 
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where the instrument is to be paid, 


if the person to be paid is clearly 
shown. 


When An Instrument Is Payable 
On Demand 


Checks are generally considered 
to be orders to pay “on demand” 
unless they are post-dated. Section 
VII of the Act refers to instruments 
payable on demand, as follows: 
“An instrument is payable on de- 
mand: 1. Where it is expressed to 
be payable on demand, or at sight, 
or on presentation; or 2. In which 
no time for payment is expressed. 
Where an instrument is issued, ac- 
cepted, or indorsed when overdue, 
it is, as regards the person so issu- 
ing, accepting, or indorsing it, pay- 
able on demand.” 

A note made payable 30 days 
after date, would, of course, not be 
payable on demand. On the other 
hand, a check which does not state 
the time of payment is considered 
to be payable on demand. 


When Payable To Order 


There are several ways in which 
an instrument may be made pay- 
able to order, as shown in Section 
VIII of the negotiable instruments 
act, which reads as follows: “The 
instrument is payable to order 
where it is drawn payable to the 
order of a specified person or to him 
or his order. It may be drawn pay- 
able to the order of: 1. A payee who 
is not maker, drawer, or drawee; 
or 2. The drawer or maker; or 3. 
The drawee; or 4. Two or more 
payees jointly; or 5. One or some of 
several payees; or 6. The holder of 
an office for the time being. Where 
the instrument is payable to order 
the payee must be named or other- 
wise indicated therein with reason- 
able certainty.” 


In this section, we see the legal 
justification for a depositor draw- 
ing a check made payable to him- 
self, if he desires. Also, we learn 
that a negotiable instrument may 
be made payable to any number of 
payees, jointly, or to any one sep- 
arately. The important requirement 
seems to be that the person who is 
to receive the money must be 
clearly shown. 


When Payable To Bearer 


The features which make an in- 
strument payable to bearer are set 
forth in Section IX, as follows: 
“The instrument is payable to 
bearer: 1. When it is expressed to 
be so payable; or 2. When it is pay- 
able to a person named therein or 
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Published in the Interest of 
Increased Food Production by 


PURINA MILLS 


Makers of Purina Chows & Sanitation Products 


“FOOD WILL WIN THE WA 
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Yes, the “Closed Today” sign isa 
new kind of service flag — 

service flag of the many Purina 
dealers who are enrolled in the 
Food for Victory Crusade to fight 
losses and waste of food and feed 
on the farm front. These Purina 
dealers and Purina Field Service- 
men are going right out on the 
farm with practical suggestions 
for helping farmers step up pro- 
duction of meat, milk and eggs by 
cutting down losses of food. and 
feed due to disease, parasites, over- 
crowded and unsanitary conditions 
and wasteful feeding methods, 


Supporting this farm-front work 
is a nationwide campaign of farm 
magazine, state farm paper, radio 
and motion picture advertising... 
all telling the story of the vital role 
of food in winning the war — all 
giving practical suggestions for 
winning the food production 
battle on the farm front and mak- 
ing the best use of vital feed 
supplies. 


MR. BANKER:—You Can Help! 


If you are located in an agricultural com- 
munity, your support of the “Food for 
Victory” Crusade can be an important 
factor in its success. Ask your local Purina 
Dealer or the Purina Field Serviceman 
how you can help. Your ideas and active 
help are needed to get the job done, 


AND WRITE THE 





bearer; or 3. When it is payable to 
the order of a fictitious or non- 
existing person, and such fact was 
known to the person making it so 
payable; or 4. When the name of 
the payee does not purport to be 
the name of any person; or 5. When 
the only or last indorsement is an 
indorsement in blank.” 

Item 1 is illustrated by United 
States Currency, which is made 
payable to bearer. 

Some checks are written as in- 
dicated in item 2 and read as fol- 
lows: “Pay John Jones or bearer”. 
If such a check is presented for de- 


posit or for cashing by someone 
other than John Jones, it is techni- 
cally not necessary to require the 
endorsement of John Jones. The 
endorsement of the person to whom 
credit is given, is the only one 
needed, forthe wording gives the 
payee, the right to pay to whoever 
presents the document. 

A check written as indicated in 
item 4 would read: “Pay to the 
bearer” Obviously it is not a good 
plan for a depositor to write checks 
in this way. However, if they are 
so written, they are negotiable, and 
if the check is properly signed, the 
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bank has the authority to pay out 
the money to whomever presents 
the check. 

Three sections of the Act, (XI, 
XII, and XIII) refer to the dating, 
and inasmuch as there is sometimes 
confusion regarding the date or the 
lack of a date on an instrument, it 
is well to study these three sections 
which read as follows: 

Sec. XI. “Where the instrument 
or an acceptance or any indorsement 
thereon is dated, such date is 
deemed prima facie to be the true 
date of the making, drawing, ac- 
ceptance, or indorsement as the 


case may be. 

Sec. XI. “The instrument is not 
invalid for the reason only that it 
is ante-dated or post-dated, pro- 
vided this is not done for an illegal 
or fraudulent purpose. The person 
to whom an instrument so dated is 
delivered acquires the title thereto 
as of the date of delivery. 

Sec. XIII. “Where an instrument 
expressed to be payable at a fixed 
period after date is issued undated, 
or where the acceptance of an in- 
strument payable at a fixed period 
after sight is undated, any holder 
may insert therein the true date of 


WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, ROOSE- 
VELT, LINCOLN — Each, with a back- 
ground of farming or ranching, gave in- 
spired service to the nation. American 
farmers have inherited the spirit, as well as the 
ideals, of these national heroes . . . and today, 
VICTORY is the great harvest that lies ahead. 

It has been Minneapolis-Moline’s privilege to 
work arm in arm with American farmers, in 
peace and war. Foresightedly, in 1938, MM 
originated the “JEEP”. Pictured here, against 
the majesty of Mt. Rushmore’s imperishable mon- 
ument, is the largest MM “JEEP” rolling an 
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anti-aircraft gun up the mountain. Again, 
MM mechinery, converted to military 


| needs, holds its place among the great de- 


fenders of democracy. 

By every means at its command, MM is urging 
farmers to keep their machinery in good repair 
... to return every bit of scrap to the steel mills 
... to buy War Bonds and Stamps. 

When Victory is in sight, we can turn again 
to full-scale output of machinery to produce food 
for all the world. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps: NOW! 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. U.S.A 


issue or acceptance, and the instru- 
ment shall be payable accordingly. 
The insertion of a wrong date does 
not void the instrument in the hands 
of a subsequent holder in due 
course; but as to him, the date so 
inserted is to be regarded as the 
true date.” 

It would appear from these sec- 
tions that it is not illegal for a 
holder of a negotiable instrument to 
insert the date, if the date was not 
inserted by the maker. Therefore, 
if a check for example is presented 
with the date in a handwriting 
different from that of the maker, 
there is probably no reason for not 
accepting it. However, the date 
must be watched because a post- 
dated instrument is collectible only 
on or after the date. Post dating of 
checks is to be discouraged. 


Instruments Written In Blank 
Are Negotiable 


While it is not good practice for 
any person to make and deliver a 
negotiable instrument in blank, if it 
is done, the bearer has authority to 
fill in his own name, if that has been 
left blank, or the amount, or both. 
In other words, if the signature is 
correct, and the payee and amount 
have been filled in in other hand- 
writing, and if the person present- 
ing and endorsing the check is 
known to the teller, it is probably 
safe to cash it. 


Section XIV of the Negotiable In- 
struments Act covers this point as 
follows: “Where the instrument is 
wanting in any material particular, 
the person in possession thereof has 
a prima facie authority to complete 
it by filling up the blanks therein. 
And a signature on a blank paper 
delivered by the. person making the 
signature in order that the paper 
may be converted into a negotiable 
instrument operates as a prima 
facie authority to fill it up as such 
for any amount. In order, however, 
that any such instrument, when 
completed, may be enforced against 
any person who became a party 
thereto prior to its completion, it 
must be filled up strictly in accord- 
ance with the authority given and 
within a reasonable time. But if any 
such instrument, after completion, 
is negotiated to a holder in due 
course, it is valid and effectual for 
all purposes in his hands, and he 
may enforce it as if it had been 
filled up strictly in accordance with 
the authority given and within a 
reasonable time.” 


However, Section XV should be 
read carefully, for it brings up the 
point that an instrument is valid if 
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signed in blank, only if it is de- 
livered. It is, of course, difficult to 
determine whether an instrument 
signed in blank was delivered or 
not, so when a check on which the 
amount or the payee or both are 
written in a different handwriting 
from the signer of the check is pre- 
sented, the wise procedure is to get 
in touch with the maker, to make 
sure that it was delivered in blank 
to the person endorsing it. 

Section XV, reads as follows: 
“Where an incomplete instrument 
has not been delivered, it will not, 
if completed and negotiated, with- 
out authority, be a valid contract in 
the hands of any holder, as against 
any person whose signature was 
placed thereon before delivery.” 

The Act proceeds to define de- 
livery and to explain when it is 
presumed. This is done in Section 
XVI, which is as follows: “Every 
contract on a negotiable instrument 
is incomplete and revocable until 
delivery of the instrument for the 
purpose of giving effect thereto. As 
between immediate parties, and as 
regards a remote party other than 
a holder in due course, the delivery, 
in order to be effectual, must be 
made either by drawing, accepting, 
or indorsing, as the case may be; 
and in such case the delivery may 
be shown to have been conditional, 
or for a special purpose only, and 
not for the purpose of transferring 
the property in the instrument. But 
where the instrument is in the 
hands of a holder in due course, a 
valid delivery thereof by all parties 
prior to him so as to make them 
liable to him is conclusively pre- 
sumed. And where the instrument 
is no longer in the possession of a 
party whose signature appears 
thereon, a valid and intentional de- 
livery by him is presumed until the 
contrary is proved.” 

These are the _ considerations 
which have to do with the nego- 
tiability of an instrument. Other 
features which pertain more to the 
handling of the instruments after 
they the made, will be discussed in 
future articles. 


Comments On The 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
Voucher Check 


(Continued from page 402) 


that the check we published is not 
of standard size. The reason for 
that is that our editorial page is not 
wide enough to allow for reproduc- 
ing the check in the standard size 
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Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Consolidated Debentures Offer... 


Liquidity 


They always have a ready market. When their 


maturity is six months or less they may be purchased 


by Federal Reserve Banks and are acceptable as 


collateral for fifteen-day loans to member banks. 


The debentures are legal investment for trust funds, 


insurance companies and savings banks in New York 


and other states. They are eligible to secure fiduciary, 


trust and public funds, including war loan deposit 


accounts, under authority or control of officers of 


the United States. These joint and several obligations 


of the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


are issued in maturities of three to twelve months. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Information regarding the Consolidated Debentures, 
issued by these Banks, may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
31 NAssAu STREET, New YorkK 5, N. Y. 
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which is 8 1/4 inches by 3 1/16 
inches. 

While it would be much more 
convenient for all those who handle 
checks, if all checks were of the 
same size, this matter of size is not 
nearly so potent as a source of 
errors as the irregular arrangement 
of the check, which places the 
amount in numerals almost any- 
where except in the right place— 
at the right-hand end of the check. 

Bankers Monthly proposes to con- 
tinue its campaign for improved 
check forms in the hope that this 
series of articles may be encourage- 








ment and help to bank officers who 
find it necessary to persuade some 
of their customers to have checks 
printed in a form that will avoid 
errors in a bank, rather than en- 
courage errors. 

We shall be glad for further com- 
ment on Bankers Monthly recom- 
mended form, which is again re- 
produced here. 


Give your commercial customers 
letters of introduction to some of- 
ficer in your city correspondent 
when your customer goes to the city 
on business. 


419 





Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below— it's easier than a letter —to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 
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86 Envelope Sealers and Openers 
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98 Forms, One-Time-Carben 
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100 Furniture 

101 Glass Signs 

102 Globes 

103 Gummed Tape 

104 Index Tabe 

105 Ink 

106 Inks, Duplicating Machine 

107 Ink In Powdered Form 

108 Interest Calculators 

109 Interest Computing Machines 

110 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 


111 Lamps, Desk 
112 loam. Adding, Posting Ma- 


Lamps, Stenographers 
116 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
117 Letter Trays 
118 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


1189 Loose Leaf Binders 

120 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
121 Maps 

122 Mats 

123 Money Orders 

124 Night Depositories 

125 Night Depository Bags 

126 Numbering Machines 

127 Paper 


dvertising 
141 Registered Mail Envelopes 
142 Rubber Bands 
143 Rubber Stamps 
144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
145 Safe Deposit Boxes 
146 Safety Paper 


—— Home and 


148 Savings Clubs 

149 Scales, Postal & Parcel Post 
150 School Savings Systems 

151 Sealing Wax 

152 Seals 

153 Seals, Coin Bag 

154 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 
157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 


163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

168 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 War Bonds, Bank Pian 

176 Wardrobe Equipment 

177 Waste Baskets 

178 Watchman Reporting System 
178 Window and Lobby Displays 
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Currency Pack 

In the July issue we published a 
short article entitled: “Time Saved 
On Paydays”, which explained how 
packs of currency may be made up 
in advance of a payday rush, to 
speed the cashing of large quanti- 
ties of pay checks. 


Now I am advised by Curtis 1000 
(Hartford, Conn.) that they had, 
some time ago, had the same idea— 
but have carried it a step further, 
by adapting an ordinary coin en- 
velope to hold this “pre-counted” 
cash. 

As you will.notice in the illustra- 
tion, not only is the total amount 
printed on the outside, but also the 
quantity of each denomination that 
was included. This particular one 
is for $50, but envelopes may be 
obtained for several other amounts 
as well. For example, the $40 
“pack” contains three $10 bills, one 
$5 bill, and five $1 bills. 

If a pay check calls for $46.50, 
you hand out a $40 “pack”, plus the 
additional $6.50 in “loose” bills and 
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A Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Rand M°Naily & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Lead 


Seals, Coin Trays. 


Write for complete catalog. 
Please have sent us buying information on 


t The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


Our New Address 
NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
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change. If it’s a $68 pay check, just 
give the customer a $40 “pack”, a 
$25 “pack”, and three $1 bills— and 
think how much easier (and 
quicker) that is than to count out 
and re-check $68 in “loose” cur- 
rency, while the customer waits and 
the line behind him grows longer 
and more impatient. 

This is an improvement over the 
technique we described in July— 
first, because you don’t have to fuss 
around with rubber bands or paper 
clips (provided you still have any) 
and second, it gives you a chance 
to place the bank’s name periodic- 
ally before a group of people who 
might some day become bank cus- 
tomers in the profitable sense of the 
word, 


Withholding Tax Chart 


Editorial ethics has always caused 
me to shy away from ever talking 
very much about any Rand M¢Nally 
product. The last thing I’d want you 
to think is that I was taking undue 
advantage of my editorial oppor- 
tunities, in order to “plug” or “puff” 
something my Company has to sell. 

But when I saw one of the new 
“Rand M¢Nally Fingertip Withhold- 
ing Tax Charts,” I knew that edi- 
torial honesty would compel me to 
see that you heard about this time- 
and labor-saving device as soon as 
possible. 


It enables a payroll clerk to de- 
termine Withholding Taxes to the 
nearest dime, almost as fast as the 
tax can be written down—faster, 
actually, than it can be determined 
(on either the exact or the bracket 
basis) by any other device. The 
bracket basis has been unpopular 
from the start, because it allowed 
a variance of as much as $50 too 
much or too little to be withheld 
from an employee’s annual wage. 
If it was too little, it meant the em- 
ployee would be “stuck” for a lump 
sum, next Spring. If too much, he 
resented being denied the use of 
wages that properly belonged to 
him. 

There are three of these Fingertip 
Charts available—one for each of 
the more usual payroll periods 
(weekly, bi-weekly, and _ semi- 
monthly). Each consists of a heavy, 
substantial board (814 x 14 inches) 
on which are printed columns of 
large, legible figures representing 
wages and taxes, The wage columns 
cover every conceivable family and 
exemption status—clear up to a 
married man with 10 dependents, 
who claims all exemptions! 


A guide card that works like a 
September, 1943 


CONVENTION GREETINGS 


I just can't resist adding my two cents worth of best wishes to you 
men who are doing such a grand job for the whole nation. 
Sincerely 


en. 
Maan 


T-square is slid up and down the 
chart with the left hand. You mére- 
ly locate the gross wage (to the 
nearest dollar) in the proper ex- 
emption column, with the guide, 
then read the exact Withholding 
Tax for that wage, in the one Tax 
column. 


That’s all there is to it, and the 
right hand remains free for writing! 


Bank Advertising Service 


Just as we are about to go to 
press, there comes to my desk a 
rough proof of a prospectus which 
is being prepared by Eye-Catchers, 
Inc., 10 East 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. You may receive a copy of 
the finished prospectus in a few 
weeks, but the service they are 
planning to offer you is so interest- 
ing I thought you might enjoy this 
advance notice about it. 

Frankly, I have not yet seen any 
of the actual material which will 
be offered in this monthly Bank 
Advertising Service, but the organ- 
ization assures me that it will com- 
bine the highest quality of photo- 
graphic illustrations with pertinent 
copy prepared by trained financial 
advertising men and typography 
that is typical of the best national 
magazine advertising. 

If they can make all this come 
true, then they certainly have some- 
thing worth your consideration, for 
I know that the usual syndicated 
bank ad is all too frequently char- 
acterized by very crude illustra- 
tions, copy that dates back at least 
to your father’s day, and copy that 
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LOIS I. McCULLOUGH 
President 
GEORGE A. WERP 
Vice-President 
and General Manager 
JAMES L. DILLEY 


Vice-President 
and Sales Director 


LOAN ADVERTISING 


® Bankers have found that McCullough Personal Loan 
Advertising is attractive in appearance and forceful 
in copy. They have also found that it builds volume. 
Exclusive in any territory where it is sold. Write NOW 
for our latest samples. 


“The McCULLOUGH Company, inc. 


32 EAST GEORGIA STREET « INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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Ask about Burro 


Machine Company. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


was obviously written by someone 
who never saw the inside of a bank, 
except to cash a check. 

They plan to offer this service in 
two forms—either in mats or in 
glossy prints. The Mat Service gives 
you, every month, a proof book 
showing all the ads for that month, 
a complete mat of every ad illus- 
trated in the book, and a duplicate 
book to cut up for layouts. (A mat, 
or matrix—in case you didn’t know 
is a papier-mache sheet bearing an 
“intaglio” impression of type and 
illustration, from which your print- 
er can cast the entire ad in molten 
metal.) 

If you select the Glossy Print 
Subscription, you receive two proof 
books per month, with the privilege 
of ordering 75 full size photos of the 
ads illustrated (at no additional 
cost, except postage). ; 

I understand that only one bank 
in each city will be allowed to use 
this service and the monthly sub- 
scription rate will be based on city 
population. 


Ideas On Saving Paper 


Clips And Staples 


The First National Bank of Madi- 
son, Wis. has issued the following 
practical instructions to employees: 

1. Conserve your supply of 
staples by using paper clips which 
are reusable, whereas staples are 
not. 

2. Desk to desk material should 
not be stapled. Use a clip. 

3. Use a paper clip or two if 
necessary to close an envelope. Clips 
can be reused by the other depart- 
ment. 

4. On large or bulky items for 
interoffice delivery use a rubber 
band or string, rather than staples. 

5. Use a paper clip when attach- 
ing samples to requisitions for sup- 
plies from the storeroom. 

6. Paper clips and rubber bands 
should be picked up and kept off 
the floor so they are not damaged 
or lost. # 

7. Paper clips should not be sent 
out in the mail. 

8. The stockroom acts as an ex- 
change center for clips. When a de- 
partment surplus exists, turn them 
into the stockroom. Any department 
needing clips may replenish their 
supply by presenting a requisition. 


IBILL STRAPS 

ICOIN WRAPPERS 
STORAGE FILES 
Ke\:1:10).1)439 me 10) 01.\ (cam le) aa 


White bond Adding Machine Rolls, lint free, 
in oll sizes. Send for samples and information. 


HEDENKAMP & CO., 343 Broadway, NewYork, N.Y. 


Orchids 


I wish to compliment you on the 
Bankers Monthly, as it is one of the 
most useful magazines that comes 
to my desk during the month.—R. 
M. Thompson, President, Citizens 
Trust Company of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Answers To Quiz No. 4 
(Questions on page 400) 

1. c—If you are not familiar with 
a mail advice ask one of your 
officers to show you one. It is a 
form with which every employee 
should be familiar. 

2. c—This phrase is seen most 
often in reports of the activities of 
the stock exchange. If a stock is 
selling above par, it is selling for 
more than its face value. 

3. b—It is always best for a cus- 
tomer who has lost his passbook to 
discuss the matter with an Officer. 

4. c—An abstract must be made 
at the time a loan is made in order 
to have up-to-date information re- 
garding the property. If there are 
any debts against the property, Or 
any judgments, the bank would not 
have what is known as a clear title. 

5. a—Ex. V. P. is the abbrevia- 
tion for Executive Vice President, 
which is a higher office than Assis- 
tant Vice President or Vice Presi- 
dent. 

6. b—While it is advisable to 
have negotiable instruments printed 
on safety paper it is not a require- 
ment of the law and an instrument 
conforming to the law of negoti- 
able instruments would be negoti- 
able written on any type of mate- 
rial, 

ae a— 

8. d- 

9. oo 

10. a— 

11. c—A duplex adding machine 
adds two separate columns of 
figures separately and is quite com- 
monly used in writing cash letters. 
The left hand column would repre- 
sent transit numbers of the banks 
on which the checks are drawn, the 
right hand column would represent 
the amounts of the checks. 

12. b—On this type of machine 
no key depression is necessary for 
zeros. 


13. a—A perforator punches 


DESK ccc: NAME PLATES 


On Mahogany, Walnut or Oak polished stands in 
Gold or white letters, beveled plate glass top. 
for our illus. folder for styles and prices. 


TERCMNE MAT ATCT 


Rm. 304. 10 W. 47th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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holes in checks to cancel them; the 
holes are arranged in such a way 
as to make the word “paid”. 

14, d—Unless the customer is a 
frequent borrower, loans are not 
generally made in a few minutes. 
However, if the loan officer has all 
of the information necessary, he 
may make a loan at the first inter- 
view if it is below an amount set 
by resolution of the board of direc- 
tors. 

15. b—A< letter of credit is best 
because it cannot be negotiated by 
anyone other than the owner, and 
it is less bulky than travellers 
checks, Ask one of your officers to 
let you see a copy of a letter of 
credit. 

16. a & b—AII of these cities 
are reserve cities but only New 
York and Chicago are designated 
central reserve cities. 


17. c—While a collateral de- 
partment may, in smaller banks, do 
other work, strictly speaking, the 
custody of securities that are not 
owned by customers or which are 
not left as collateral should be in 
charge Of another department, 
either the Security Department 
(which would hold the bank’s se- 
curities) or Safekeeping Depart- 
ment (which would hold the cus- 
tomer’s securities not left for col- 
lateral). 


18. a—Any bank which has a 
deposit in another bank is called a 
correspondent of that bank. In fact, 
each bank is a correspondent of the 
other. There are usually other re- 
lations, but the deposit alone makes 
a bank a correspondent. 

19. b—The common custom is 
to give the depositor an exact copy 
of the bank’s ledger sheet. In some 
single-posting systems, the customer 
gets the original and the bank keeps 
a photograph of the statement. 
There is a movement now which 
may result in banks sending the 
customer paid vouchers and only a 
statement of the current balance. 
However, it is not yet very widely 
used, 

20. c—If you are not thoroughly 
familiar with this abbreviation ask 
some officer to show you an ex- 
ample of an N.S.F. check. 


BANKERS MONTHLY Quiz 
Used In Oregon 

The Commercial National Bank 
of Hillsboro, Oregon publishes the 
following item in its House Organ 
for employees: 

“Bankers Monthly” Quiz. 
A lot of interest is being shown in 
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the quiz questions appearing in the 
Bankers Monthly. A mimeographed 
copy of the questions as appearing 
in the Bankers Monthly is handed 
to each employee of the bank and 
20 minutes time is allowed for the 
completion of the 20 questions. The 
bank is divided into two groups; 
one consisting of the Bookkeepers 
and the other of the Tellers. In this 
way, our new employees are not 
forced to compete with those who 
have had more experience. 

Three sets of prizes are offered 
consisting of $2.50, $1.50 and $1.00 
respectively for Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
places. Officers may enter but do 
not participate in the prize money. 


The results of Quiz No. 2 are as 
follows: 


Tellers Section 


NO. CORRECT 
Ruth Fowler, 1st 15 1/12 
Gussie Sigler, 2nd 13 7/12 
Mike Paynter, 3rd 13 1/12 


Bookkeepers Section 

NO. CORRECT 
14 1/6 
13 3/4 
12 5/12 


Where a question was only part- 
ly answered, fractional points were 
allowed. We then held a meeting of 
the employees and prizes were 
awarded and the questions review- 
ed. This is a fine way for all of us 
to refresh our minds on the things 
we should all know and we expect 
to continue the Quiz each month. 


Margaret Sawtell, Ist 
Brenda Germeroth, 2nd 
Juanita Cawrse, 3rd 


Colorado Banker 
Likes ‘Em 


We used the two “Quizzes” in 
examinations with our employees 
and I am proud of the answers they 
gave, some of the younger members 
who studied various Banking Book- 
lets were able to answer the most 
questions, so it shows that it pays 
to keep the employee informed 
about banking—J. Ford White, 
Cashier, The First National Bank of 
Salida, Salida, Colorado. 
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ROLLERS 
Gives new gripping surface to aging rubber 
rollers on typewriters and other business 
machines. Ends paper shifting and saves 
time. Cant-Slip is easy to apply and has 
been used successfully in offices for 15 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 50 cents, 





aAcCaAand 
Th! TYPE 

INSTANTLY 
Stenographers prefer this type cleaner be- 
cause it cleans type quickly and thoroughly 
—without spattering. The national leader 
for 24 years. Supplied with handy dauber. 
Price 50 cents. Both items non-inflammable. 

ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 


The Clarotype Co., Inc. 
16-BK Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y. 


BANKING ENVELOPES 


For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 
E di Envel Envelock Locking 
Bavelopes, Safe Keeping Envelopes. Trast 
Department Files and Credit Files, also 
Special Bank Envelopes. 
Send for complete catalogue in color 










AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPAN 





21 Vine Street Boston, Mass 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR 


RUBBER BANDS 


To replace rubber bands we have designed 
Gummed Kraft Paper strips for pockaging 
Checks, Deposit Slips, Vouchers and other docu- 
ments. In use today in thousands of banks. Send 
for samples and prices. 


HEDENKAMP & CO., 343 Broadway, NewYork, N.Y. 
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afe way for Banks 


to Finance Insurance Premiums 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 





Turn Your Unused 
Machines Into Dollars 


Send in the name, model and serial 
number of any or all your bank and 
office machines. W e will quote youhigh- 
est cash price obtainable in the U. S. 
References Dun & Bradstreet and Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Co., New York. 
CHECK WRITER CO. INC. 

New York, N. Y. 


169 William Street 





RUSH-FybRglass-ERASER 


for Ink and Typewriter ....Propel-Repel .... Refillable... 
Uses Famous FYBRGLASS REFILLS .... Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE ERASER COMPANY, INC., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 








New Vice Presidents At 
Guaranty Trust 


Eugene W. Stetson, president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment as vice presidents of 
Arthur C. Vogt, Frederick S. Park- 
er, and William R. Strelow; and the 
appointment as assistant treasurers 
of John D. C. Towne, Jr., John V. 
Hendricks, and William W. Pevear. 

Mr. Vogt has been with the 
Guaranty for 26 years, starting as 
a clerk in the Bookkeeping Division 
in May, 1917. He served later in the 
Loan Division, and since 1925 has 
been identified with the Collection 
Division. He was appointed dn 
assistant secretary in 1928, assist- 
ant treasurer in 1933, and second 
vice president in 1940. 

Born in New York City in 1895, 
Mr. Vogt entered the banking field, 
to which he has devoted his sub- 
sequent career exclusively, in 1911, 
as a messenger with the Chatham & 
Phenix National Bank. He was with 
that institution for five years and 
with the Union Exchange Bank for 
a year before joining the Guaranty. 

Mr. Vogt has a wide practical 
knowledge of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law, and has for a num- 
ber of years conducted a course on 
negotiable instruments for the New 
York Chapter, A. I. of B., and is 
serving as a member of the local 
chapter’s board of governors. He 
has served as chairman of the Bank 
Management Conference of New 
York City, and three years ago 
made an extended trip abroad as 
the only American delegate to a 
meeting of the Commission on 
Banking Technique and Commer- 
cial Documentary Credits of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
‘merce, held in Paris. 

Mr. Parker has been associated 
with the Guaranty Trust since 1919, 
and was with the National Bank of 
Commerce for two years prior to 
its merger with the Guaranty. He 
served with the Foreign Depart- 
ment during his early years with 
the Company, and for the last 19 
years, first as assistant treasurer 
and since 1935 as second vice presi- 
dent, he has been identified with 
the Personal Division of the Bank- 
ing Department. 

Banking has occupied Mr. Park- 
er’s entire business career. He 
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started in 1907 with the Merchants 
National Bank in Worcester and 
later became head of the Loan and 
Foreign departments of that insti- 
tution. He organized the American 
Institute of Banking Chapter in 
Worcester, and since coming to New 
York in 1917, has maintained an 
active interest in the local chapter 
from which he was graduated in 
1922. 

Mr. Strelow joined the staff of 
the Guaranty Trust Company in 
1917 and has been associated with 
the Foreign Department during his 
entire period of service. He was on 
leave of absence for a year during 
the last war as a member of the 
Army Medical Corps. He was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary of 
the Company in 1926, assistant 
manager of the Foreign Department 
in 1929, and second vice president 
in 1939. He is a director of the Na- 
tional Council of American Impor- 
ters. 


Adams Honored 


Nathan Adams, president of the 
First National Bank in Dallas, Tex., 
was recently presented with an en- 
grossed copy of a resolution passed 
at the 21st anniversary meeting of 
the Dallas Historical Society, com- 
mending him on his recent book on 
the history of the bank. 


Joins National City, 
Cleveland 


Sidney B. Congdon, president of 
The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, has announced that George 
Buffington will join the staff of the 
bank about September 15th as a 
vice president. 


Since October 1941, Mr. Buffing- 
ton has been assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton, where he directed the activities 
of the Victory Fund Committees 
throughout the country. 


A veteran of World War I, during 
which he served as a sergeant in 
the 326th Battalion Tank Corps, Mr. 
Buffington entered business in 1919 
in the Credit Department of The 
Central Trust Company of Illinois 
at Chicago. In 1922, he entered the 
investment business with Hayden, 
Miller & Company of this city where 


he remained until 1925. He then be- 
came a resident partner of the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of East- 
man, Dillon & Co. in Chicago, and 
later served in the same capacity 
with Winthrop, Mitchell & Co., in 
their Chicago office. 


Harvie Succeeds Biggar 


F. C. Biggar has retired as secre- 
tary of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
after serving 14 years in that posi- 
tion. He is succeeded by A. K. Har- 
vie. Mr. Biggar entered the bank 
as a junior in July, 1897, and was 
promoted to manager at the Winni- 
peg branch in December, 1910. Mr. 
Biggar enlisted as a First Lieuten- 
ant with the 2nd Canadian Infantry 
Battalion in January, 1915, and saw 
service in France. He was demobil- 
ized in September, 1917, and sub- 
sequently was appointed assistant 
secretary of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce at Toronto in December, 
1922, and was elected secretary in 
June, 1929. 


Mr. Harvie joined the bank’s 
Winnipeg office in 1906, and has 
served as inspector in Winnipeg and 
Halifax; manager at St. John, N. B., 
Halifax, N. S., and Havana, Cuba. 
In March, 1937, he was appointed 
supervisor of the foreign depart- 
ment at the bank’s head office in 
Toronto. Mr. Harvie served in 
France in the First World War with 
the 78th Battalion, Winnipeg Gren- 
adiers. He was awarded the Mili- 
tary Cross and mentioned in dis- 
patches. 


Penick Is Major 


James H. Penick, president of W. 
B. Worthen Co. Bankers, in Little 
Rock, Ark., has entered the army 
with the rank of major. A veteran 
of World War I. Major Penick is 
now attending an army school of 
military government at Charlottes- 
ville, Va. He was granted a leave of 
absence by the board of directors 
of the bank. He is a member of the 
State Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association and the Little 
Rock branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. He has been associated with 
the Worthen Bank since 1919 and 
has been president since 1940. 
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Cleveland Trust Co. 
Chairman Elected 
Newspaper President 


I. F. Freiberger, Chairman of the 
Board of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected president of 
the Forest City Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and the Cleveland 
News. He had been vice president 
of the company. He succeeds the 
late J. S. McCarrens. 

Mr. Freiberger’s is an unique 
record in that he simultaneously 
achieved distinction in two fields. 
He rose from clerk in the Estates 
department of The Cleveland Trust 
Company, to head of that depart- 
ment, and subsequently to his pres- 
ent position—chairman of the 
board, of the 19th largest bank in 
the United States. In his youth he 
was a newsboy and eventually has 
become president of the company 
publishing two of the nation’s great 
newspapers. 


Promotions At First 
National, Spokane 


The First National Bank of 
Spokane, Wash., has announced 
the advancement of W. King Reid, 
former cashier, and Miss Emma C. 
Reitmeier, former assistant cashier, 
to vice presidencies. 

Sheldon F. Kiser, former assist- 
ant cashier, was announced as the 
new cashier, succeeding Mr. Reid. 


Join Citizens 
National Board 


Following the July board meet- 
ing of Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Pres- 
ident H. D. Ivey announced the 
election of Ernest E. Duque and 
William S. Rosecrans as directors of 
the bank, to fill vacancies left in 
board ranks by the recent passing 
of two members, George W. Walker 
and Carl P. Smith. 

Mr. Duque is president of the 
California Portland Cement Com- 
pany, having been associated with 
that organization since 1915. He was 
a member of the board of Park 
Commissioners for several years, 
and served as a director of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of its Transportation 
Committee from 1936 to 1940. His 
father, Tomas L. Duque, was one of 
the outstanding pioneer bankers of 
Los Angeles and a leader of the 
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city’s financial and commercial life. 
William S. Rosecrans is also a 
native of Los Angeles and a mem- 
ber of one of its pioneer families. 
He is president. of W. S. Rosecrans, 
Inc., and Rosecrans Properties, Inc., 
and formerly served as chairman of 
the board of directors of the Los 
Angeles Branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco. He 
has been a leading figure in the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce for 
many years, serving as vice presi- 
dent in 1937 and president in 1938, 
and is now on the board. He is also 
a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


Dent On Marine Board 


The election of Harry M. Dent, 
president of Durez Plastics & Chem- 
icals, Inc., of North Tonawanda, to 
the board of directors of the Marine 
Trust Company, has been an- 
nounced by President Charles H. 
Diefendorf of the Marine. 

A native of Texas, Mr. Dent is a 
graduate of Denver University, with 
post-graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado and the University 
of Pennsylvania. Following college 
he spent six years in research work 
with the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 

In 1922 Mr. Dent started research 
on modern plastics and by 1923 had 
advanced to the point of opening 
his first manufacturing plant in 
North Tonawanda. He is recognized 
today, as one of the leaders in the 
plastics industry and as president 
of one of the oldest and exclusively 
plastics manufacturing organiza- 
tions. 


Joins Public National 


E. Chester Gersten, president of 
The Public National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. 
John T. Barry as assistant vice 
president of that institution. Mr. 
Barry, who has been connected with 
the St. Louis office of the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation for 
the past 11 years, will be identified 
with the Correspondent Bank Divi- 
sion and will devote the major part 
of his time to the middle-west, in 
which territory he is well known. 

He is a native of Illinois and a 
graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago. He started his business career 
in 1924 with A. G. Becker & Co. 
and became associated with the 
General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration in 1927. 
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This is a SKID of Paper 


On this paper, and more like it, we are starting to print the Final 1943 Edition of 
RAND McNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY. But there aren’t as many of these loaded skids as 
there were in other years. (Uncle Sam needs a lot of paper, as well as a lot of power and 
transportation.) So the number of skids that can be used for the BLUE BOOK has been 
limited. And when the last sheet from the last skid has run through the press—the Press 
will STOP! 


To you, that means that your chance of getting a new Final Edition BLUE BOOK depends 
to a large degree on how soon you order it. There will be enough copies to fill all pre- 
publication orders—of that we can be certain. But there won’t be many extra copies to fill 
orders received after the book is printed. 


You CAN get a copy—but make SURE by ordering NOW 


THIS IS THE BOOK YOU NEED i | FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS 


Contains the June 30 (or later) statement of every . You also get these Special Features in its 2,600 
bank, re-compiled in 11 quick-reference columns ’ pages: 

for accurate comparison with all other banks. DARALKS Atet of off hank divectere 

Only the BLUE BOOK makes this compilation for 5-year list of discontinued bank titles 

you. 


Accessible banking points for non-bank towns 


Order YOUR Copy TODAY | 73 tomovs Rend Malally moe fel contin 


Bank Publications Div., Rand McNally & Co. 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


copies of the Final 1943 Edition of the BLUE BOOK for us, at a cost 


to k 
of $15 per copy. make sure your 


copy is printed be- 
fore the presses stop. 


PPI .nescccsvsscccvecrarsenssnvaiseneeneacssnoseseessesetecsveccestoved “ 
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Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 


Pe INE hoc: wines deedeatecscauens 
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Courtland 
State National Bank of Decatur, Army 
Air Force Basic Flying School Bank- 
ing Facility Office of State National 
Bank of Decatur, Decatur, Ala....... 
(Wm Toms, Manager, Opened 
Sas 29, 19438) 


ARKANSAS 

Bald Knob 
The Citizens State Bank....... 81-673 
{capital 725 6 ,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000 Hammond, President, 
Edgar Williams, Cashier. Change in 
title and location of The _ Citizens 
TTT) Bradford, effective April 15, 

43 

Bald Knob 
Bank of Searcy, eonere Window of 
Bank of Searcy, Searcy........sseess 


(Discontinued April is. 1943) 
Bradford 
Citiseme Baemk wccccccccssecess 81-673 
(Changed title and location to The 
Citizens State Bank, Bald Knob, April 
15, 1943) 
Bradford 
-The Citizens State Bank, Bradford Of- 
fice of The Citizens State Bank, Bald 
BOR, BMeces 60nd haeeseetovdtsesess’s 
Camp Chaffee 
First National Bank, Camp Chaffee 
Banking Facility Office of First Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Smith.............. 
(J. N. Adams, Jr., Manager in charge, 
Mrs. Louise C. Biack, Assistant Man- 
ager in charge. Opened February 26, 
Camp Joseph T. Robinson 
Union National Bank, Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson Ranking. Facility Office of 
Union National ank, Little Rock. 
Expect to open about April 15, 1943. 
Mount Holly 


Bank of Mount Holly......... 81-617 
(will o into voluntary liquidation 
March 25, 1943) 

Prescott 
First State Bank...........+.. 81-138 


(Liquidating voluntarily. No deposits 
accepted after February 18, 1943) 
Searcy 
BORE OF BOAT. occ cccccicccces 81-154 
(Entered voluntary liquidation April 
30, 1943. Deposits taken over by (new) 
Searcy Bank) 
Searcy 
The Gearey Mae... ccccssécsses 81-154 
(Capital $100, o00n Surplus $20,000. T. 
A. Watkins, President, P. Pyeatt, 
Vice President and Cashier. Opened 
May 1, 1943. Took over deposits of the 
Bank of Searcy which entered volun- 
tary liquidation, April 30, 1943) 


CALIFORNIA 
Arcadia 
*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Camp Santa Anita 


Banking Facility Office.............. 
(C. A. Hasson, Manager. Opened July 
6, 1943) 

Berkeley 
The Morris Plan Co. of California, 


September, 1943 


Total discontinued................. 






Through Merger or Consolidation.......... 
Total discontinued. ................ 
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NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Branches 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


meeadds National 1; State 7..........00.00 
sae 2 ein POMPE dain. c's Us valk nBndcuce es 


Branch of The Morris Plan Co. of 
California, San Francisco, Calif.... 
(Discontinued) 

Camp Anza 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Riverside Office. (J. EB. Kil- 
lian, ice President and Manager. 
Opened March 17, 1943) 

Camp Beale 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Marysville Branch........ 
(J. C. Dooley, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened February 8, 1943) 

Camp Callan 
Bank ot America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of La Jolla Branch.......... 
(L. H. Diffenderfer, Manager. Opened 
February 23, 1943) 

Camp Cooke 
*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Camp Cooke Banking 
Facility Office—Agency of Lompoc 
SEEN s « vient dcenadehe det awed namene 
(M. R. Pattee, Manager. Opened July 
26, 1943) 

Camp John T. Knight 
*American Trust Company, Banking 
Facility Office—Agency of Oakland 
Branch of American Trust Company, 
BOM WRAMGNIIS . onc cectcaveadnersvdness 
(Granville F. Wilson, Assistant Cash- 
ier. Opened August 2, 1943) 

Camp Kohler 

of America National Trust & 

Savings apee.. Leman Pacts oe, Cones, 
Agency of Sacramento M: 

(B. F. Vandenberg, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened March 8, 1943) 

Camp Lockett 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of La Mesa Branch 
(H. Griffen 
ary 17, 1943) 

Camp Mec uaide 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Camp McQuaide Bank- 
ing Facility Office, Agency of Wat- 
GOMVING, BRANCH .cccccccccsceccccces 
(D, H, Hopkins, Manager. Opened May 

Camp San Luis Obispo 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of San Luis Obispo.......+..- 
(CW. H. Nuss, Jr., Vice sy and 
Manager. Opened March 8, 1943) 

Camp Stoneman 
‘Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of Pittsburg WOME sc ocnccecse 
(R. C. Bryce, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 5, 1943) 

Chico 
The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco opened a banking 
feoility office at the Chico Army Air 

Oe she hindictenéedodnteewed 
(Ray V. Pierce, in charge) 
Fort Mason 
Bank of America National Trust & 


Manager. Opened Febru- 


ey 


ee 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


National 8; State 34; Private 2; Other Institutions 3................. Total 47 
a tied National 8; State 15............... 
ey National 2; State 7.......scccces 
iteckad National 3; State 1; Private l..... 


National 21; State 57; Private 3; Other Institutions 3................. 
BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


vine Fake National 6; - dl Other Inetitutiong 2... 6... ck cece cecesc ce Oa 
os date Rane Se irc dius Ghk hac da tinda gn 60s se nigh ee dean cae eee ee 
i ae Saas saabis steer men eruunet rer sorter <--7>=ivurs es teoi3S CE 1 


Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 

Agency of San Francisco Main Office 

(M. 8. Blois, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened March 30, 1943) 

Fort Rosecrans 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agency of La Jolla Branch.......... 
(L. H. Diffenderfer, Manager. Opened 
February 23, 1943) 

Galt 
| ee a errr te 90-736 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, Calif. on June 
26, 1943 and merged with those of 
their Lodi Branch, Lodi, Calif.) 

Huntington Park 
First Industrial Loan Co. of California, 
Branch of Los Angeles, Calif....... 

(opppeatinnce. Reported February % 


1943) 

Mather Field 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
Agrasy of Sacramento Main Office. 

F. Vandenberg, Jr., Vice President 
and Manager. Opened February 1, 
194 

McClellan Field 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office, 
ageney of North Sacramento Branch.. 
(D. . Coleclough, Manager. Opened 
April 1, 1943) 

San Diego 

(United States Naval Hospital) 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice (Head Office San Francisco)...... 
(H. H. Benjamin, Vice President and 
gece im Opened June 1, 1943) 

San Dieg 
(United. States 
tion) 

‘Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice (Head Office San Francisco)...... 
(H. H. Benjamin, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened May 24, 1943) 

San Francisco 
American Trust Company, Presidio 
Banking Facility Office, 140 Graham 
St., Sub Agency of Marina —— 2166 
COOMEG (Tits 0:05 00cs anceccecsesaneen 
(D. B. Odell, Sup. Manager, a 
McCar rger, Assistant Cashier in charge. 
Opened March 1, 1943) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
GROVES: BOGii nc bie ctcccecrrcogsiecee 
(Opened a banking facility office at 
Treasure Island Naval Base on June 
22, 1943. M. S. Blois, Vice President 
and Manager) 


Santa Ana 
-Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., opened a banking facil- 
ity office at Santa Ana Army Air Base, 
A oy 26, 1943 
(C, Warren, Vice President and 
Em 


Naval Training Sta- 


Tee eee ee eee eee eee 
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Stockton 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Office 
opened at Stockton Ordnance Depot, 
February 15, 1943 
(Julius Blum, 
Manager) 
Temecula 
The First National Bank 90-819 
(Voluntary liquidation effective May 
1, 1943. Absorbed by Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank, Riverside) 


President and 


COLORADO 

Aurora 

Bank of Aurora - 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. C. R. Campbell, President, W. 
B. Hamilton, Cashier. Will open for 
business April 1, 1943) 

Buckley Field 

-Denver National Bank, Banking Facil- 
ity Office of Denver National Bank, 
Denver 

(Walter T. Roe, 
April 26, 1943) 

Collbran 
Stockmen’s Bank - 
(Began liquidation February 16, 1943) 

Denver 

The First National Bank of Denver 
opened a banking facility office at 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, June 


. Mitchell, Manager, R. H. Den- 
ney, Jr. Assistant Manager) 
Lowry Field 
Colorado National Bank of Denver, 
Banking Facility Office 
(Opened June 1, 1943. Hollis A. Swing, 
Manager) 


Manager. Opened 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 
*Industrial Bank of Hartford, Inc., 
Central Row 
(Stockholders approved resolution to 
liquidate voluntarily on June 14, 1943) 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
‘Wilmington Trust Company, Eighth & 
Market Sts. Office 
(Closed April 16, 1943) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington 

McLachlen Banking orporation opened 

a banking facility office at Office of the 

Quartermaster General, Temporary 

“B” Bidg., April 1. 1943 

(Hamilton S. Wade, Manager) 
Washington 

‘National Savings & Trust Company 

opened a banking facility office at 

Bolling Field, June 15, 1943 

(Alexander J. Fant, Manager) 


FLORIDA 
Camp Murphy 
Atlantic National Bank of West Palm 
Beach, Banking Facility Office of At- 
lantic National Bank of West Palm 
Beach 
(Andrew Johnson, 
January 4, 1943) 
Drew Field 
First National Bank of Tampa, Bank- 
ing Facility Office 
(B. O. Webb, Manager) 
MacDill Field 
-First National Bank of Tampa, Bank- 
ing Facility Office 
(J. A. Porter, Manager) 
Orlando 
-The First National Bank at Orlando 
opened a banking facility office at 
Army Air Force School of Applied 
Tactics on May 20, 1943 
(L. O. Becton, Manager, 
Assistant Manager) 
Pensacola t 
American National Bank 
(Opened a Banking Facility Office at 
Pensacola U. S. Naval Air Training 
Center May 17, 1943. Joseph B. Skinner, 
Assistant Cashier) 


Manager. Opened 


Ivy Martin, 


GEORGIA 

Albany 

-Albany Exchange National Bank.64-92 
(Voluntary liquidation effective June 
1, 1943. Succeeded by The Citizens and 
Southern Bank of Albany) 

Albany 
The Citizens and Southern Bank of 
Albany 64-92 
(Capital $150,000. Succeeded Albany 
Exchange National Bank, June 1, 1943) 

Albany 

The City National Bank of Albany 
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. .64-1104 

{Voluntary liquidation effective May 
31, 1943. Succeeded by First State Bank 
of Albany) 

Albany 
First State Bank of Albany... .64-1104 
(Capital $100,000. Succeeded City Na- 
tional Bank of Albany, May 31, 1943) 

Bainbridge 
‘Citizens Bank & Trust Company 
(Will open a Banking Facility Office 
at Bainbridge Army Air Field arvund 
August 1, 1943. W. W. Emanuel, Man- 
ager, Florence Lane, Assistant Man- 
ager) 

Camp Stewart 
The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Banking Facility Office of The 
Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
Savannah, Ga. 
(Opened January 1943. 
Lovett, Assistant Cashier) 

Camp Wheeler 
-The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of Savannah, Banking Facility 
Office—Agency of Macon Branch 
(Opened January 18, 1943. Elrich Wat- 
son, Manager) 

Fort Benning 
Columbus Bank & Trust Company, 
Banking Facility Office of Columbus 
— & Trust Company, Columbus, 


Robert 


tc. Cc. Willis, Manager, Geo. M. Brown, 
Assistant Manager) ’ 
Nashville 
The Citizens Bank 64-1205 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. M. E. 
Perry, President, P. L. Howard Cash- 
ier. Assumed the liabilities of The 
Rogers-Howard Banking Co., (Private 
Bank—not Inc.), February 19, 1943) 
Nashville 
The Rogers-Howard pouning Co., 
(Private Bank—not Inc.) 4-1205 
(Liabilities assumed by (new) 
Citizens Bank, February 19, 1943) 
Ocilla 
The First National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation effective May 
31, 1943. Succeeded by The First State 
Bank of Ocilla) 
Ocilla 
-The First State Bank of Ocilla. .64-275 
(Capital $50,000. Succeeded The First 
National Bank, May 31, 1943) 
Robins Field 
‘The First National Bank & Trust 
Company in Macon, Warner Robins 
Army Air Field Banking Facility Of- 
fice 
(Opened May 6, 1943. J. F. Carson, As- 
sistant Cashier) 
Trion 
Bank of Trion - 
(Voluntary liquidation closed April 
19, 1943) 
Willacoochee 
Peoples PExchange Private 
Bank—not Inc. 64-1168 
ee Reported February 19, 


Bank, 


HAWAII 


Waimanalo 
*Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Branch of Honolulu, Hawaii 


(Cc. A. French, Manager) 


IDAHO 


Challis 
Custer County Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and 
$13,000. Otto P. Hoebel, President, 
Frank Burstedt, Cashier. To open in 
July) ~ 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
University National Bank, 1354 E. 
55th St. 2-291 
(Capital $300,000. Chas. W. Hoff, Pres- 
ident, Frank L. Johnson, Cashier. 
Conversion of University State Bank, 
May ae 194 
Chicag 
University State Bank, 


(Converted to 


1354 E. 55th 
2-291 

University National 

Bank, May 1, 1943) 

Christopher 


Bank of Christopher 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. F. J. 


70-2165 


Hoe, President, Rowland 

Cashier. Opened in April) 
Cullom 

Farmers State Bank 70-1935 

(Closed by order of Board of Directors 

April 2, 1943) 


ume 
First National Bank 


Hughes, 


70-1933 


(Liquidating voluntarily as of April : 
1043) . . : 


Janesville , 
Citizens State Bank 70-1381 
dhs ae AM escape Closed Feb- 
ruary 

Mound City 
First State Bank -52 
(Ceased receiving deposits May 1, 
1943) 

Saybrook 
*State Bank of Saybrook -216 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. A. 
Schmidt, President, D. C. Haines, 
Cashier. To open September 1, 1943) 

Scott Field 
-First National Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of First National Bank, Belle- 
ville, Ill. 

(H. G. Carter, Manager, Audrey Wis- 
sehr, Assistant Manager. Opened April 
30, 1943) 


INDIANA 
Battle Ground 
Battle Ground State Bank... 
(Began voluntary 
26, 1943) 
Bruceville 
-Bruceville State Bank 
(Entered voluntary 
June) 
Indianapolis 
Fletcher Joint Stock Lank Bank. 20-86 
(In liquidation. No bonds outstanding) 
North Liberty 
ey State Bank 71-1313 
(M. Summers, President, Joe Drake, 
p, To open in May, 1943) 
Wakarusa 
Citizens Bank 71 
ee Reported February 17, 


. 71-1044 
liquidation ~ April 


liquidation in 


IOWA 

Coon Rapids 
First State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation April ; 
Stock purchased by Iowa Savings 
Bank) 

Harris 

*Sibley State Bank, Office of Sibley 
State Bank, Sibley 
(Discontinued July 31, 1943) 

Knierim 

Union State Bank, Office of Union State 
Bank, Rockwell City, Iowa 
(Discontinued May 3, 1943) 

Panama 
Panama Savings Bank 72-1520 
(Consolidated with State Bank of 
Portsmouth, Portsmouth, Iowa on May 
29, 1943 and is now being operated as 
an office of the Portsmouts Bank) 

Panama 
State Bank of Portsmouth, Office of 
State Bank of Portsmouth, Iowa 
(Opened May 29, 1943. Succeeded 
Panama Savings Bank which was ab- 
sorbed by the State Bank of Ports- 
mouth, Portsmouth, Iowa) 

Plover 
Commercial State Bank, Plover Office 
of Commercial State Bank, Poca- 
hontas 
(Discontinued March 31, 1943) 

Waterloo 

*Peoples Savings Bank 72-2194 
(Capital: Common $50,000, Preferred 
$50,000, Surplus and Profits $35.000. G. 
E. Allbee, President, Wm. A. Dewees, 
‘wa To open about September 1, 


KANSAS 
Frankfort 


Citizens National Bank 
(Merged with First National 
Centralia, June 26, 1943) 
Home 
State Bank of Home City - 
(Liquidating voluntarily. No deposits 
accepted after July 1, 1943) 
Lake City 
First State Bank 83-1402 
(In voluntary liquidation. No deposits 
accepted after February 27, 1943) 
Olsburg 
Olsburg State Bank 8 
(In voluntary liquidation. Ceased tak- 
ing deposits March 18, 1943) 
Scottsville 
Farmers State Bank 83-1432 
(In voluntary liquidation. No deposits 
accepted after March 29, 1943) 
Turon 
Farmers State Bank 
(Merged with State Bank of Turon as 
The Turon State Bank, June 12, 1943) 
Turon 
State Bank of Turon - 
(Merged with Farmers State Bank, 
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June 12, 1943 which then changed title 

to The Turon State Bank) 

Turon 
The Turon State Bank........ 83-533 
(Capital $35,000, Surplus and Profits 
$16,000. M. S. Thacher, President, Wal- 
ter Jones, Cashier. Merger of Farmers 
State Bank and State Bank of Turon, 
June 12, 1943) 


KENTUCKY 
Danville 
Boyle Bank & Trust Gompene. - 73-125 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation. As- 
sets have been purchased and deposit 


liability assumed by Farmers National 
Bank, March 27, 1943) 

Mackville 
Papers TOE | voc veces cckaccns 73-543 


(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ity assumed by Springfield State Bank, 
Springfield, June 19, 1943. An agency 
was established at Mackville) 
Mackville 
Springfield State Bank, Agency of 
Springfield State Bank, Springfield.... 
(Succeeded Farmers Bank which was 
absorbed by The Springfield State 
Bank, Springfield, on June 19, 1943) 
Milford 


Milford Deposit Bank..........73-769 
(Went into voluntary liquidation 
February 27, 1943) 

Stanfora 
Lincoln Trust Company ....... 73-672 


(Voted voluntary liquidation January 
19, 1943) 


LOUISIANA 

Barksdale Field 
Bossier State Bank, Barksdale Field 
Banking Facility Office of Bossier 
State Bank, Bossier, La. 
(D. M. Clements, 
February 23, 1943) 

Camp Claiborne 
Rapides Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Camp Claiborne _——"s Facility Of- 
fice of Rapides Bank Trust Com- 
pany, Alexandria, La. .........seses: 
(R. E. an oe Opened Feb- 
ong J 18, 1943 

Camp RR. .5 
Guarant Bank & Trust Company, 
Camp ivingston Banking Facility 
Office of Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Alexandria 


Manager. Opened 


(Ross J. Colingo, Manager. Opened 
April 20, 1943) 

Camp Polk 
Rapides Bank & ‘Trust Company, 


Banking Facility Office of Rapides 
Bank & Trust Company, Alexandria. 
(H. M. Bennett, Manager. Opened June 
22, 1943) 

New Orleans 
The National Bank of Commerce in 
New OPrleQ@n® .ccccccccccsccsvccccccece 
(Opened a Banking Facility Qffice at 
the New Orleans Staging Area, Port 
of Embarkation) 

Pineville 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Pineville Branch of Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Company, Alexandria... .84-446 
(Troy B. Farrar, Manager, S. M. Bris- 
ter, Assistant Manager. To open Sep- 
tember 1, 1943) 

Springhill 
Peoples Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Branch of Peoples Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Minden, La@..........+06- 84-440 
(Discontinued April 24, 1943) 

Springhill 
Springhill Bank & Trust 5 baa 
(Capital $50,000, oereeng $10,000. B. 
Slack, President, . G. Tyler, ot Fg 
Opened April 26, iss” 


MARYLAND 

Aberdeen 

‘First National Bank of Aberdeen 
opened a banking facility at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground 

Baltimore 
Equitable Trust Company opened a 
tellers window at the Baltimore City 
Hospital, 4940 Eastern Ave .......... 

Edgewood 

*Commercial & Savings Bank, Edge- 
wood Arsenal Banking Facility a 
~ ———— & Savings Bank, Bel 
Air Gos ccccrccccwr ces eovssevecessece 


MASSACHUSETTS 

East Walpole 
Walpole Trust Company, Branch of 
Walpole Trust Company, Walpole... 
(Discontinued June 30, 1943) 

Three Rivers 
Palmer Savings Bank, Branch of 
Palmer Savings Bank, Palmer, Mass... 
(Discontinued) 


September, 1943 


Tere eee ee eee eee ee 








Walpole 


Walpole Trust Company....... 53-620 
(Discontinued June 30, 1943) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Detroit Bank, Branch at Gratiot and 
GeeOe BINNIE. ccncanceseacedeeae an 
(Harold McPherson, Manager. Opened 
April 12, 1943) 

Detroit 
Industrial National Bank, Uptown Of- 
4 Woodward Ave. and the Boule- 
WTS Ves cide cdbn sc n6deed kecaue bates 
(Formerly located at Cass Ave. ‘and 
the Boulevard. Geo. F. Crook, Assist- 
ant Vice President) 

Detroit 
Union Guardian Trust Company. .9-54 
(Consolidated with Detroit Trust 
Company, February 17, 1943) 

Grosse Ile 
Trenton State Bank, Grosse Ile U. S. 
Naval Air Station "Banking Facility 
Office of Trenton State Bank, Tren- 
WO ciadcdeetl Cis lasesucteke tn nad bakes 
(Opened May 25, 1943. M. White, Man- 
ager) 

Niles 
‘State Bank of Niles ........... 74-250 
(Began voluntary liquidation as of 
May 1, 1943. Notes & Mortgages, In- 
dustrial and F. H. A. Loans sold to 
the First National Bank) 

South Haven 
Bank of South Haven.......... 74-310 
(Capital $300,000, Surplus and Profits 
$11vu,000. F. . Cogshall, President, 
Cc. E. Dilley, Cashier & Vice President. 
Merger of Citizens State Bank and 
First State Bank, effective June 1, 
1943) 

South Haven 
Citizens State Bank............ 74-310 
(Merged with First State Bank as 
Bank of South Haven, June 1, 1943) 

South Haven 
te a eee 74-309 
(Merged with Citizens State Bank as 
Bank of South Haven, June 1, 1943) 


MISSISSIPPI 

Belzoni 
Bank of Belzonf, Branch of Grenada 
Bank, Grenada, Miss. .......... 85-225 
(Deposit lMabilities and assets sold to 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. (New) 
May 17, 1943) 

Belzoni 

-Guaranty Bank & Trust Company... 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. M. T. Reed, President, H. B. 
Haynes, Cashier. Opened May 17, 
1943. Succeeded Bank of Belzoni, 

, a of Grenada Bank, Grenada) 
3iloxi 

*The First National Bank of Biloxi 
opened a banking facility office at 
Keesler Field. 

Corinth 

Merchants and Farmers Bank. .85-107 
(Sold to The Security Bank, June 30, 
1943) 

Durant 
Merchants & Farmers Bank...85-518 
(Merged with 7 Bank, April 


24, 1943) 

Flora 

*Bank of Flora opened a _ banking 
facility office at Mississippi Ordnance 
Plant. (Helen Fore, in charge) 

MISSOURI 

Caledonia 

Bank of Caledonia............. 80-911 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation on 
June 10, 1943) 

Clayton 
Trust Company of St. Louis County 


Cbd cb aodbntindeneseeane nts . -80-1755 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation and 
ceased business March 15, 1943) 

Dodson 
The Peoples Bank of Suburbar. Kan- 
sas City 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $4,000. C. H. 
Goppert, President, . HH. Foree, 
Cashier. Change in title of The Peo- 
ples State Bank of Dodson) 

Dodson 
The Peoples State Bank of Dodson 
CeheGds dad endhecesuens euaswens 80-1322 
(Changed title to The Peoples Bank 
of Suburban Kansas City) 

Fort Leonard Wood 
The Bank of Fort Leonard Wood 
Caiddtedacede dasdveaevenneeeeen 80-1813 
(Moved and opened for business at 
Newburg on June 14, 1943) 

Laredo 
Cizigens. BOG ccccctccancscoes 80-599 
(Assets have been purchased and de- 
posit liabilities assumed by Trenton 


National Bank, Trenton, March 6, 
1943) 

Milo 

OPN OR Meee nc cicicdandetoks 0-1107 


(Assets purchased and deposit tiabint. 
ties assumed by Sheldon State Bank, 
Sheldon, July 10, 1943) 

Newburg 
The Bank of Fort Leonard Wood 

80-1813 
(Change in location of The Bank of 
Fort Leonard Wood, Fort Leonard 
Wood, effective June 14, 1943) 

Pleasant Hill 

*Citizens State Bank of rene, 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabili- 
ties assumed by The Pleasant Hill 
Bank, August 7, 1943) 

Risco 
State Bank of Risco 
So $25,000, Surplus $5, +990. Ww. 8. 


Pee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


egate, President, Coats, 
micasnier. Opened May 3, 1943) 
n 
Banks Of TimM oicccscccccevens 80-1227 


(Sold notes and bonds to Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Hale, February 27, 


1943) 
NEBRASKA 
Eddyville 
*Eddyville State Bank.......... 76-597 


(Liquidating voluntarily through Lex- 


ington State Bank, Lexington, July 
12, 1943) 

Hardy 
Hardy State Bank....... «++. ~ 76-1847 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$4,000. ‘Scroggin, President, Fred 
usphy: Cashier. Opened March 1, 

Hemingford 
Bank of Hemingford.......... 76-1346 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. C. J. Abbott, President, Y. H. 
Seaton, Cashier. Opened April 17, 
1943) 

Hoskins 
Commercial State Bank........ 76-1351 
(Capital $13,600, Surplus and Profits 


$3,400. Ed. Kollath, President, W. A. 

Gutzman, Cashier. Opened July 6, 1943) 
Madrid 

Security State Bank.......... 76-1348 

(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 

$4,000. F. H. Whitlake, President, W. 


bY Allen, Cashier. Opened April 15, 


3) 
McCool Junction 
Farmers & Merchants Bank....76-538 
Pn istsy voluntary liquidation March 


Nemaha 
De Of Mamas 6.00 cctcccias 76-819 
(Liquidating through Auburn State 


Bank, Effective June 26, 1943) 

Ohiowa 

CR no ass che ccthetasesne 76-830 
(Entered voluntary liquidation July 
24, 1943. Liquidating through Geneva 
State Bank) 

Tobias 
Citizens National Bank........ 76-478 
eee liquidation, effective May 
10, 1943 


Verdigre 

Bank of Verdigre...........+. 76-1350 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profi 
$3,000. J. J. Chalupnik, President, 
Adolph Kotrous, Cashier. Opened July 
17, 1943) 

York 

-York State Bank.........«... 76-1349 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 


$20,000. Dean Sack, President, R. W. 
Smith, Cashier. (Opened July 15, 1943) 


NEVADA 
Babbitt 
Security National Bank of Reno, 
Banking Facility Office of Security 


National Bank of Reno, Reno, Ne- 
WOE dewdbctdesgencedtareceresaccs 94-67 
(D. W. Dangberg, Manager. Opened 
April 19, 1943) 
NEW YORK 
Bellerose 
First National Bank.......... 50-1152 


(Stockholders voted voluntary liqui- 
dation February 20, 1943. Bank pur- 
chased by Franklin Square National 
Bank, Franklin Square) 

Bliss 
Bliss National Bank........... 50-664 
(Voluntary liquidation. Deposit lia- 
bilities taken over by Citizens Bank, 
Arcade, May 1, 1943) 

Brooklyn 
The National City Bank of New York, 
Banking Facility Office (Port of Em- 
barkation, Army Base, 58th St. and 
ist Ave.) (Extension of Bush Terminal 
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pees i a A 
i ag March 29, “1943) 
Broo 


*The Public National Bank & Trust Co., 
Office at 1368 St. Johns Pl............ 
(Will be discontinued as of August 
31, 1943) 

Camp Upton 

*Peoples National Bank of Patchogue, 
Camp Upton Banking Facility Office 
of Peoples National Bank of Patch- 
Ne SEs 4's Riad Sark dab 0 4:0 00:0 29 wae ack 
(Frank W. Antos, Manager. Opened 
July 19, 1943) 

Clyde 
Citizens Bank of Clyde....... 50-1016 
(Liquidating) 

Kingston 

*First National Bank of Rondout.50-194 
(Entered voluntary liquidation July 
31, 1943) 

Larchmont 

The Bank of Westchester, Post Road 
Branch of The Bank of Westchester, 
NNED -- 6 caw5e0adese ce ntsc steve 
(Will open July 15, 1943) 

Mount Vernon 
Pieetwood Bank ....ccccccesccssocse 
(Opened a branch in Harlem Sta- 
tion of New York Central Railroad 
located in Mount Vernon about June 
1, 1943. Mrs. G. Roy Lucas, Manager, 
John I. Maguire, Assistant Manager) 

New York 

*Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, 1141 Lexington Ave.-79th St. 

EPR SEE OEE Te Oat Pee 

(Discontinued. Reported July 10, 1943) 

New York 
The Chase National Bank of the City 
ol New York, Branch at 2077 Broad- 


Tete eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee | 


ine York 
The Chase National Bank opened a 
branch at Broadway and 78rd St. on 
March 29, 1943 at the location of the 
former branch of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company whose business was 
acquired by The Chase National Bank. 
Business and staff of the 86th & 
Broadway branch which was discon- 
tinued March 27th was transferred to 
the new Chase branch) 

New York 
The Chase National Bank. 86th & 
Broadway Branch discontinued March 
27, 1943 and business and staff trans- 
ferred to (new) branch at Broadway 
& 73rd St which opened March 29th 
in the banking office of The Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company branch whose 
banking business it acquired) 

New York 
The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Franklin and Hudson 
i (cao cide th den ee som aeled es © 
ouensinned April 22, 1943) 

New York 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company. 
Business of branch at Broadway & 
73rd St. acquired by The Chase Na- 
tional Bank who will operate a branch 
7 location beginning March 29, 

“New York 
-Manhattan Savings Bank, 7 Rockefel- 
i ee MIO! os ns bbb a keeeaes.cenns 
{Opened June 1, 1943) 

New York 
Manhattan Savings Bank, 644 Broad- 
Des. nich beena bn bs t0eeab be 
(Discontinued May 15, 1943) 

New York 
-Public National Bank & Trust Co. of 
- a York, Branch at 158 Rivington 
NY May 19, 1943) 

New York 


The Public National Bank & Trust 


Company, Branch at 1490 Madison 
i en i. cepade coves seu hen nade 
(Closed March 13, 1943) 

New York 


Seamen’s Bank for Savings in the 
or sf New York, Branch at 20 E 
(Opened February 11, 1943) 

Pleasantville 
*First National Bank.......... 50-1110 
(Business purchased by County Trust 
Company, White Plains and merged 
with Pleasantville Branch of County 
Trust Company, July 17, 1943) 

Romulus 
*The First National Bank of Waterloo, 
Seneca Ordnance Depot Banking Facil- 
ity Office of The First National Bank 
of Waterloo, Waterloo, N. 
(Opened August 2, 1943) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Black Mountain 
The Bank of Black Mountain. .66-313 
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(Closed March 16, 1943) 

Black Mountain 
The Northwestern Bank, Office of The 
Northwestern — North Wilkes- 
BOTS. << cicnstvens -66-313 
(Opened March ‘Is, "1943. * Bucceeded 
The Bank of Black Mountain which 
closed March 16, 1943) 

Camp Mackall 

*Bank of Pinehurst, Banking Facility 
aa of Bank of Pinehurst, Pinehurst, 
(Wilton H. Brown, Assistant Cashier 
and Manager) 

Cherry Point 
First-Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of First-Citizens Bank 
& Trust Company, Smithfield, N. C. 


= 60 4.005 24d Esbs SER EES CKmR CROCS -- -66-946 
(Opened February 1, 1943) 
Greensboro 
*Bank of Greensboro............ 66-858 


(Change in title of The Home Indus- 
trial Bank, July 21 1943) 

Greensboro 

*The Home Industrial Bank... .66-858 
(Changed title to Bank of Greensboro 
and became a commercial bank July 
21, 1943) 

Laurinburg 
The State Bank, meer Street Branch 


(Opened February 25, "1943) 


Mars Hill 
Citizens Bank, Mars Hill Branch of 
Citizens Bank, Marshall, N. C....... 


{Guy sooree. "Manager. ‘Opened March 

Old Fort 
The Bank of Black Mountain, Branch 
of The Bank of Black Mountain, Black 
WEOMMARIM sccocscsasccsvccrscieces 66-410 
(Closed March 16, 1943) 

Old Fort 
The Northwestern Bank, Office of The 
Northwestern Bank, North Wilkes- 
DOOD. ci sapscesascdpnsccavenatbe 66-410 
(Opened March 19, 1943. Succeeded The 
Bank of Black Mountain, Branch of 
The Bank of Black Mountain, Black 
Mountain, which closed March 16, 
1943) 

Robbinsville 

*Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Branch of 


Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
ER ea ere 66-939 
(Spenes July 12, 1943) 

St. Pauls 


*The Bank of Rowland, Branch of The 
Bank of Rowland, Rowland. ...66-278 
(Discontinued at close of “‘pusiness 
July 21, 1943) 

St. Pauls 

*The Scottish Bank, Branch of The 
Scottish Bank, Lumberton............ 
(Opened July 22, 1943) 

Weaverville 
The Bank of Black Mountain, Branch 
of The Bank of Black Mountain, Black 
BOOED. oek% dbbhbbncssesenedea 66-466 
(Closed March 16, 1943) 

Weaverville 
The Bank‘of French Broad, Branch 


= = Bank of ethan Broad, Mar- 
PR Re ee Sbbehesbeabe 
(A. D. Closson, "Manag er. Opened 


March 19, 1943. Succeeded” Weaverville 
Branch of The Bank of Black Moun- 
tain, Black Mountain, which closed 
March 16, 1943) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Esmond 


*First International Bank...... 77-291 
(Discontinued accepting deposits July 


22, 1943 and entered voluntary liquida- 
tion) 


OHIO 
Greenville 
Farmers National Bank........ 56-410 


(Assets purchased by Second National 
Bank, May 29, 1943) 


Moscow 
State Bank of Moscow ....... 56-1057 
(Entered voluntary liquidation May 
29, 1943) 

Springfield 

*The First National Bank & Trust Co. 
i NS cae koe e's as: ddeeaiels 56-81 


(Changed title to The First National 
Bank of Springfield, August 1, 1943) 
Springfield 
*The First National Bank of Spring- 
DE: cade ik vsiwe ne euaes oe be pas ae 56-81 
(Change in title of The First National 


Bank & ‘Trust Co. of Springfield, 
August 1, 1943) 

Steubenville 
Antonucci State Bank......... 56-1313 


—- voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943) 


OKLAHOMA 
tational Bank........ 86-402 


Apache 
American ™ 




















Voted voluntar Jjgeitative March 


1943. Deposit lity assumed and 
assets purchased by Anadarko Bank 
s. Trust Company, Anadarko) 


First National Bank in Blair... .86-554 
aw voluntary liquidation as of 
anuary 30, 1943) 


Mill Creek 
First National Bank......... - + -86-517 
(Assets purchased by First State 


rea Tishomingo. Reported April 12, 
Oklahoma City 
American State Bank, 100 Mid-Ameri- 
GRE TUGs cco ndcccivesapeccescases 39-65 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. Harold R. Empie, President, 
Geo. T. Frame, Cashier. Opened in 
June) 
Will Rogers Field 
First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Banking Facility Office of First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Okla- 
ete GUE gk dcen’ cansacosictwessests 
(Wm. P. Katigan, Manager. Opened 
June “15, 1943) 


OREGON 
Camp Abbot 


*The First National Bank of Portland, 
Banking Facility Office of First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Portland.... 
(K. E. Sawyer, Manager) 

Camp Adair 

*The United State National Bank of 
Portland, Banking Facility Office of 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Corvallis Branch........... 
(To open between August 15, 1943 and 
September 1, 1943) 

Fort Stephens 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Banking Facility bapesee. 
Agency of Astoria Branch ...... 
(Opened February 25, 1943) 

Wallowa 

-The First National Bank of Portland 

PTETTTULTLIT Trier ee 96-345 

(Wallowa branch merged with En- 
terprise Branch of The First National 
Bank of Portland, April 30, 1943) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarendon 
Clarendon State Bank......... 60-1502 
(Liquidating. Active accounts trans- 


ferred to the Warren Bank & Trust 
Company, Warren, April 17, 1943) 

East Brady 

*The Butler County National Bank & 
Trust Company, East Brady Branch of 
The Butler County National Bank & 
Trust Company, Butler........ 60-1137 
(H. A. McClaine, Manager, A. J. 
Harnack, Assistant Manager. Opened 
July 23, 1943. Succeeded Peoples Na- 
tional Bank) 

East Brady 

*Peoples National i 6.538 60-1137 
(Succeeded by The Butler County Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, East 

me. Brady Branch of Butler, July 23, 1943) 
tna 
First National Bank........... 60-1148 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, February 20, 1943 and 
a branch is being operated in its 
place) 

Etna 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
Etna Branch of Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh....... 
(Opened February 20, 1943. Succeeded 
First National Bank, Etna which was 
purchased by the Peoples- Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. Jno. W. 
Hoffman, Manager, Chas. W. Gardner, 
H. A. Beiswenger and Wm. Rummel, 
Assistant Managers) 

Hastings 
pS | RTC Tee ee 60-1498 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 18, 19438. Expect to complete 
liquidation May 24, 1943) 

Kane 
First National Bank........... 60-634 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Feb- 
ruary 11, 1943. Absorbed by Kane 
Bank & Trust Company) 

Philadelphia 
Germantown Trust Company, 


East 
—— Office, 723 E. 


Chelten 
(Discontinued “February 1943) 
Pittsburgh 
DFGOBRL BGG. vc ccccsccissicceces 8-66 
(Ceased taking deposits February 27, 
1943. Deposit liabilities assumed by 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company) 
Pittsburgh 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
TOPUMIMR) BRAMMER sec cicccticvecscvned 
(Will be discontinued on June 30, 1943 
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and its business transferred to Main 
Office) 
Tioga 
Grange National Bank ........60-1369 
(In voluntary liquidation. Deposit lia- 
bilities and certain assets assumed by 
First National Bank, Wellsboro, on 
¥ April 1, 1943) 
or 
= National Bank & Leica Mae A 
(Consolidated with The York Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, June 


1, 1943) 

York 

*Guardian Trust Company...... 60-163 
(Deposit liabilities transferred to 


York County National Bank, July 31, 
1943) ' 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiken 


Beek G6 AI -cocisrvest ccdee 67-702 
(Will discontinue active operations 
after close of business March 31, 1943) 
Camp Croft 
Commercial National Bank of Spar- 
tanburg, Banking Facility Office of 
Commercial National Bank of aoe 
tanburg ......-. 
(To open about March 16. “i943 ° 
Charleston 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Branch at 
CEG. Dees, Fitna 6 ins cet sbaweee 66465 b00% 
(Carl C. Marle, Assistant Cashier and 
Manager. Opened May 3, 1943) 
Columbia 
*The First Carolinas Joint Stock ar 


Bank of Columbia............. 67-5 
(Completed liquidation) 

Olanta 
The Citizens Bank............. 67-733 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $65, 000. J. M. 
Thompson, Presiden P. 
Cashier. Opened March 1, 1943) 

oo eee e+67-726 


Olanta 
Olanta Cash Depository. 
ae to voluntary liquidation March 


American Bank.........s.see0. 67-615 
(Taken over by (new) Commercial 
State Bank, July 6, 1943) 
Whitmire 

The Commercial State Bank...67-734 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $5 000. C. C. 


Hutto, President, et H. Eason, 
Cashier. Opened ‘July 6 » 1943) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bridgewater 
First State Bank......+++ssees% 78-535 


(Capital $20,000. Change “in title and 
location of Dolton State Bank, Dolton, 
April 1, 1943) 
Dolton 
Dolton State Bank..........++- 78-535 
(Moved to Bridgewater and changed 
title to First State Bank, effective 
April 1, 1943) 


Elk Point 
rhe Bank of Union County..... 78-897 
(Capital $25,000.00 gueptes and Undi- 
vided Profits $4,000.00. A. J. Beck, 
President, Martin ‘Kotive, Cashier. 
Opened May 3, 1943) 

Elk Point 
The Union County Bank........ 78-116 


(Will begin voluntary liquidation May 
3, 1943, the same om / the (new) Bank 
of Union County will open for busi- 


ness 

Sioux Falls 
Northwest Security National Bank of 
UR EOD 6 ot wade waniens $666 ken seks 
(Opened a banking facility office at 
the Army Air Forces Training Com- 
mand Technical School in Sioux Falls, 
i 1943. G. Oliver Norby, Man- 
ager 


TEXAS 
Amarillo 
Amarillo National Bank.............. 
(Opened a Banking Facility Office at 
Amarillo Army Air Field, June 15, 
1943) 
Biggs Field 
Paso National Bank, Biggs Field 


Banking Facility Office of Paso 
National Bank, El Paso ...........-. 
bed + open for business about April 
1943) 
Biggs Field 


‘State National Bank of El Paso, Bank- 
ing Facility Office of State National 
Bank of El Paso, El Paso, Tex........ 
(Opened in April, 1943) 

Camp Barkeley 


Citizens National Bank, Bankin 
Facility Office of Citizens Nationa 
Bank, AbDIIORE ..cccccccccssccccccaces 


September, 1943 





(Oliver Howard, Manager. To open in 

April, 1943) 

Camp Bowie 
Citizens National Bank at Brown- 
wood, Banking Facility Office........ 
(Frank Dietz and Ed. Embry in 
charge. Opened May 1, 1943) 

Camp Hood 

*First National Bank of Temple, North 
Camp Hood Facility Office of First 
National Bank of Temple............ 
(BE. L. Cummings, Manager. Opened 
July 23, 1943) 

Camp Hood 

*Temple National Bank, North Camp 
Hood Banking Facility Office of 
Temple National Bank, Temple...... 
E. L. Cummings, Manager) 

Camp Maxey 
First National Bank, Camp Maxey 
ren | Facility Office of First Na- 
tional Bank, Paris.......... 
Cw. L. Fly, Manager, Mrs. John’ W. 
Norton, Assistant Manager. Opened 
March 15, 1943) 

Camp Swift 
The American National Bank of Aus- 
tin, Banking Facility Office opened 
SS Bh: SPEC a accacdamchendsdactascce 
(D. H. Hart, Jr.. Manager, W. R. Fris- 
toe, Assistant Manager) 

Camp Wolters 
State National Bank of Mineral Wells, 
Banking Facility Office of State Na- 
tional Bank, Mineral Wells 
(Lawrence 
June 1, 1943) 

Castroville 
L. M. Tondre & Sons (Private Bank- 
GOD ac vevaatctetihestdchucchdédescesences 

— banking business April, 


Ellington Field 

*The National Bank of Commerce, 
Banking Facility Office of The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Houston... 
(L. M. Armer, in charge. Opened July 
17, 1943) 

Fort Bliss 
El Paso National Bank, Fort Bliss 
Banking ren Office of El Paso Na- 
tional Bank, eae 
(Will open for business about April 
1, 1943) 

Fort Bliss 
State National Bank, Fort Bliss Bank- 
ing ‘- » = Office of State National 
Bank, El aso 
(J. J. O'Neill, 
in March, 1943) 

Galena Park 
Galena Park State Bank...... 88-2202 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. R. M. McKee, President, A. H. 
Garbi, Cashier. To open about July 15, 
1943) 

Jayton 
Wiret State Bak. os. sccsccceas 88-2170 
(Entered voluntary liquidation April 
10, 1943) 

Rocksprings 
‘Peoples State Bank........... 88-2200 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $10,000. C. H. 
Gilmer, President, J. T. Miller, Cashier) 

San Antonio 
National Bank of Commerce......... 
(Opened a banking facility office at 
San Antonio Aviation Cadet Center, 
May 12, 1943. J. C. Mason, Manager) 

Sheppard Field 

*First National Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of First National Bank, Wichita 
Ona dé bbc Kdels O40 te nddnines 4408s 
(Opened June 7, 1943. L. R. Buchanan, 
Assistant Vice President) 

Stinson Field 
Frost National Bank, Banking Facility 

ffice of Frost National Bank, San 

RERGUED «6 oc ove ecces Cevcccccseccscccsoe 


avis, Manager. To open 


in charge. Will open 


UTAH 

Fort Douglas 

*Walker Bank & Trust Company, Bank- 
ing Facility Office of Walker Bank & 
Trust Company, Salt Lake City...... 
(Cc. Cash Rampton, Manager) 

Hill Field 
First Security Bank of Utah National 
Assn., Banking Facility Office of First 
Security Bank of Utah ee Assn., 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


6, 1943 
Kearns 
-The Continental Bank & Trust Co. of 
— Lake City, Banking Facility Of- 
Oe cic igttaekawdes mas ed basiandeudenae 
(Donald McGowen, Manager. Opened 
April 29, 1943) 
Ogden 
-First Security Bank of Utah National 
AMBOCIALION cn ccccccccccescecccesocece 
(Opened a Banking Facility Office at 
Ogden Arsenal, June 4, 1943) 








Ogden 


SPirst Security Bank of Utah National 
Assn., opened a banking facility of- 
fice at Utah yampeneapberenpel pot, 
March 25, 1943........ d qudéds 
Ww. L. Eccles, in charge) 
Salt Lake City 
= National Bank of Salt Lake 
BY. ck dame ceiedscecteceugeresedeeeee 
(Opened a Banking Facility Office at 
Army Air Base, April 13, 1943) 
Wendover Field 
First Security Bank of Utah National 
Assn., Banking Facility Office of First 


zeny ‘Opae a of Utah National 
Assn i, uecle acneccddescecvesseeeuseas 
cles, in charge. Opened April 

iY abie 

VERMONT 

Poultney 

Poultney National Bank........ 58-70 
(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
tors March 8, 1943) 

VIRGINIA 


Arlington 
Arlington Trust Co., Inc. .........00% 
(Opened a Banking Facility Office at 
Signal Corps Headquarters in Arling- 
ton Hall, April 19, 1943) 

Norfolk 
National Bank of Commerce opened a 
banking facility office at Fleet Supply 
Bldg., Naval Operating — —— olk, 
rig 3 My BOENG sc audicre dus a< 
(L. E. Bradshaw, Manager) 

Norfolk 
-The Seaboard Citizens National Bank, 
a Street Branch (120 W. York 
(Change in title and location of the 
Seaboard Citizens National Bank, 
ri aatad Street Branch (529 Granby 


Norfolk 
-The Seaboard Citizens National Bank, 
ar Street Branch (529 Granby 
(Moved to 120 W. York St. and 
changed title to York Street Branch) 

Norfolk 
Seaboard Citizens National Bank 
opened a banking facility office at 
Naval Air Station, Naval Decanting 
Base, Norfolk, March 5, 1943 
(L. V. Carey, Jr., Manager) 


WASHINGTON 
Hanford 


*Hanford Branch Seattle-First National 
Bank, (Spokane & Eastern tah ey 
(Cc. H. Brewer, Manager, Henry Prae- 
torius, Assistant Manager. To open 
August 15, 1943) 

Seattle 
Seattle-First National Bank, Fort 
Lawton Banking Facility Office...... 
(Cc. O. Johnson, Manager. To ety be- 
tween April 15, 1943 and May 1, 1943) 


New Banks Reported In 


Process of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


ALABAMA 
Brookley Field 
+ First National Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of First National Bank, Mobile. 


ARKANSAS 
Bauxite 
t*Benton State Bank, Teller’s Window 
of Benton State Bank, Benton. 


CALIFORNIA 

Hammer Field 

t Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice. (Head Office San Francisco) 

Lancaster (Army Air Base) 

t Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice. (Head Office San Francisco) 

Santa Ana (Officers Training Center) 

t+ Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice. (Head Office San Francisco) 

Sierra (Ordnance Depot) 

-Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Banking Facility Of- 
fice. (Head Office San Francisco) 


FLORIDA 


Camp Gordon Johnston 
-Florida Bank at Port St. Joe, Bank- 
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ing Facility Office of Florida Bank at 
Port St. Joe. 

Mabry (Dale) Field 

-Lewis State Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of Lewis State Bank, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 


IDAHO 
Boise 
t+ Idaho Bank & Trust Company. 
(Capital $150,000. H. E. Hemingway, 
President, R. W. Spaulding, Cashier) 


ILLINOIS 
Camp Ellis 
T*Citizens National 
Facility Office 
Bank, Macomb. 
Chicago 
— National Bank, 3452 So. State 
t 


(Dr. C. W. Raines, 4215 So. 
correspondent. Plan to 
January 1, 1944) 

Kansas 
-Kansas State Bank. 

Oswego 

t+ Oswego Community State Bank. 
(Charles W. Shultz and Dr. S. F. Bell, 
correspondents) 

Pawnee 
Bank of Pawnee. 
(Capital $25,000. May open for busi- 
ness August 1, 1943) 


Bank, 
of Citizens 


Banking 
National 


Parkway, 
open about 


KENTUCKY 
Fountain Run 
Gamaliel Bank, Agency of Gamaliel. 
(Succeeded Farmers Bank which was 
purchased by Gamaliel Bank, Gama- 
liel, April 9, 1943) 


LOUISIANA 
Eunice 
*Tri-Parish Bank & Trust Company. 
(Expect to open October 1, 1943) 


MINNESOTA 
St. Michael 
¢+ State Bank of St. Michael. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $7,500. Dr. R. D. Thielan, D. N. 
Welter and L. A. Dick, correspondents) 


MISSOURI 
Cardwell 
*Cardwell State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000) 
Jefferson Barracks 
+ Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
Banking Facility Office of Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St Louis St. Louis. 
Madrid 
+ Security State Bank. 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$4,000. F. H. Whitlake, President, W. 
W. Allen, Cashier) 


NEBRASKA 
Battle Creek 


*Battle Creek State Bank. 
(Will open for business September 1, 
1943) 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn 

+ Brevoort Savings Bank applied for 
permission to open and maintain a 
branch office at 465 86th St. 

Camp Shanks 

+*Bank of Westchester, Banking Facil- 
ity Office of Bank of Westchester, 
Yonkers. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Rockingham 
Rockingham Bank & Trust Company. 
(S. A. Hallum, correspondent) 
Spencer 
t*Salisbury Morris 
Branch of Salisbury 


Plan Company, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Union 
+ Union County Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $10,000. Jeft 
B. Bates, correspondent) 


TEXAS 
Gainesville 
First National Bank in Dallas, Camp 
Howze Banking Facility Office of 
First National Bank in Dallas. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Continental National Bank & Trust 


Company, ee Facility Office at 
Kearns Field 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk (Norfolk Navy Yard) 
American National Bank of Ports- 
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mouth, Banking Facility Office of 
American National Bank of Ports- 
mouth, Portsmouth. 


FDIC Changes 


ARKANSAS 


Mount Holly—Bank of Mount Holly 

Delete 
Prescott—The First State Bank. .Delete 
Stephens—The Bank of Stephens. Delete 
Tillar—Citizens Bank.............-Add 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles—California Bank — head 
office and 37 branches. Delete 1 branch 


COLORADO 
Aurora—Bank of Aurora Add 
Collbran—The Stockmens Bank of Coll- 
b Delete 


GEORGIA 
Albany—Albany Exchange 
Bank 


Albany—The Citizens & Southern Bank 
of Albany 


Albany—The City National 
Albany 


Albany—First State Bank of Albany 
.- Add 


National 


Nashville—The Citizens Bank 


Ocilla—The First State Bank of Ocilla 
Add 


Ocilla—The First National, 
Ocilla 


ILLINOIS 
asain State Bank of Cul- 
om 
Hume—tThe First 


National Bank of 


Hume Delete 

Janesville — Citizens Bank of 
Janesville 

Mound City—First State Bank..Delete 


State 


INDIANA 
Bruceville—The Bruceville State Bank 


Delete 
gi ang a French Lick State 


Clarksville—Iowa State Bank 
Panama—Panama Savings Bank. Delete 
Panama—State Bank of Portsmouth, 
Branch of Portsmouth 
Plover—The Commercial State Bank, 
Branch of Pocahontas.......... Delete 
Pocahontas— The Commercial State 
Bank—head office. Delete “head office” 
Portsmouth—State Bank of Portsmouth 
$20 tend cas hack voce Add “head office” 
Rockwell City—Union State Bank 
Delete “head office” 


KANSAS 
Kincaid—The Bank of Kincaid....Add 


KENTUCKY 
Danville—Boyle Bank and Trust Com- 
pany 
Fountain Run—Farmers Bank. .Delete 
Fountain Run—Fountain Run Agency, 
Gamaliel Bank, Branch of a 


Gamaliel—Gamaliel Bank 
Add “head office” 
Milford—Milford Deposit Bank..Delete 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Provident Savings Bank of 
Baltimore, head office and 10 branches 


Dundalk—Provident Savings Bank of 
Baltimore, Branch of Baltimore...Add 
Sparrows Point— Provident Savings 
3ank of Baltimore, Branch of Balti- 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—The Detroit Bank—head office 
and 30 branches Add 1 branch 
Holly—The First State and Savings 
Bank of Holly Delete 
Holly—First State and Savings Bank 
of Holly . Add 
South Haven—The "First State Bank of 
South Haven 

South Haven—The Citizens State Bank 
of South Haven Delete 
South Haven—Bank of South Haven 

A 


MISSISSIPPI 


Belzoni—Guaranty Bank 


and Trust 
Company A 


Belzoni—Bank of Belzoni, 


Branch of” 
Grenada Bank, Grenada 


Delete 


MISSOURI 


Tina—Bank of Tina.............Delete © 


NEBRASKA 
Tobias—The Citizens National Bank of 
Delete 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Rochester—Rochester Trust Comoe 
see A 


Bellerose—The First National Bank of 
Bellerose or ccecee cOreee 
Bliss—The Bliss National Bank. . Delete 
Clyde—Citizens Bank of Clyde..Delete 
Elmira—Mechanics Savings Bank of 
Elmira ...... ceeeve cage 
Mount Vernon—Fleetwood Bank. .Add 
“head office” and one branch 
York City—The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York 
..-Delete 1 branch 
New York—Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company—head office and 10 branches 
Delete 1 branch 
New York—The Public National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York— 
head office and 10 branches...... 
Delete 2 branches 
orth River Savings wr ‘ 


New York—Union Square — 
BBR ccccocesestonesscdce 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Black Mountain—Bank of Black Moun- 
tain—head office Delete 
a State Bank—head of- 
Add 1 branch 
in Hili—Citizens Bank, Branch of 
Marshall ...... oe dd 
Old Fort—Bank of Black 
Branch of Black Mountain. 
Tarboro—The Edgecombe Bank and 
Trust Company 
Tarboro—Edgecombe Bank & Trust 
Company .Add 
Weaverville—Bank of Black Mountain, 
Branch of Black Mountain Delete 


“Mountain, 
. Delete 


OHIO 


Greenville—The Farmers 
Bank of Greenville 
Middletown—The First-American Bank 
& Trust Company—head office and 2 
branches ............Delete 1 branch 


National 


OKLAHOMA 


Apache—The American National Bank 
of Apache . Delete 
Blair—First ‘Bank ‘in Blair 


«+..-Delete 
Mill Creek—The First National Bank 


National 


of Mill Creek 


“OREGON 


Wallowa—tThe First National Bank of 
Portland, Branch of Portland. .Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarendon — Clarendon’ State 


Etna—The First National 
Etna 


Bank 
. Delete 
Bank of 

. Delete 
Hastings—The Hastings Bank. - Delete 
Kane—The First National Bank of 
Kane ... 006602 ne 
Pittsburgh—The Arsenal Bank of Pitts- 
burgh .. - Delete 
Tioga—The Grange “National ‘Bank of 
Tioga Delete 
York—The Central "National Bank and 
Trust Company Delete 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence—Industrial Trust Company © 
—head office and 4 branches 
..Delete 1 branch 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Olanta—The Citizens Bank........Add 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bridgewater—First State Bank... 


.Add 
Dolton—Dolton State Bank 


Delete 


TEXAS 


Jayton—First State Bank Delete 


VERMONT 


Poultney—The Poultney National Bank 
.. Delete 
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